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Vol. XIV. No. 7 


... and she wasn’t 
a buttered mummy 
ever again!.... 


. .’. Mary, you sweet child—so you 


| got here after all! Where's your luggage? 


. . » Only a hatbox and that little case? 
Well—you're young. I’m tied to my bot- 
tle-bag—rows and rows of things for my 
poor old face—I look like a buttered 
mummy when I’m ready for bed—ugh! 

“You use only one thing, night and 
morning—and your mother does, too? 
Why, she’s got a skin as young as yours! 
. . » Nina Geranium Cream? Two min- 
utes at night—and you're all through? 
Two in the morning—and you put on 
your makeup—and it stays? . . . Why, 
Mary, you're adding Aours to my day! 

“You never have pimples—or blotches 
—or roughness? You stay up all night 
and don’t get ‘party circles’ under your 
eyes? Your mother says its marvelous 
for wrinkles—and it tightens the muscles, 
too? . How I wish I'd had a daugh- 
ter to put me onto things! I have! She’s 
you?) Mary—what a darling you are! 

“Tl call up this minute and order 
some. Three-fifty a jar—and it lasts 6 
months? I’m going to invite Ted 
Harding over tonight. He’s the greatest 
catch in seven counties—but I must say 
you've earned him!” 


TUL 
geranium cream 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you with- 


| out obligation, upon questions pertaining to ihe 


improvement of the complexion and modern meth- 


| ods of face grooming. Write her stating your nat- 


| ural coloring and the condition of your skin. 


She 


| will suggest individual treatment and advise re- 
| garding daytime and evening make-up. 


| 
| 
| 


——-——- CLIP AND MAIL ———— 
gz 7 


PRODUITS NINA, Inc. J 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me postpaid one jar Nina 
Geranium Cream. I enclose $3.50. 


Address 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
l 
L 


When writing to Produits Nina, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
















Wide World Studios 


THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Margaret Bondfield, new British Minister of Labor, is the first full-fledged 
woman Cabinet member of the British Government. She served as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labor in the Labor Party administration 
of 1924, and has sat in Parliament for five years. Starting as a shop girl, 
she rose, by work and study, to become first woman chairman of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union Congress. Her clear mind, first-hand 
knowledge, and high concepts of peace and justice both as industrial and 
international goals, presage an administration of highest order. 
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The only profession open to the devout Moslem woman is carpet weaving. 


And the factory in which she 
works is as tightly closed to the male tourist as a harem 


Why the Harem Stays 


The 


Arab Husband's 


Ca Je 


Against the Emancipation of the 


Near 


Eastern Woman Is Interpreted by an English Writer Who 
Is Widely Acquainted in Arab Homes 


ODERN women, whether 
of the West or of the East, 
are the subject of unending 
comment. We hear what 
men think about them, we 

hear what they think about men, we 
hear what they think about each other. 
Even the Eastern woman has banished 
the reserve of centuries, or had it ban- 
ished for her. The one point of view 
we have never heard is that of the East- 
ern husband. Potentates such as King 
Amanullah and the Sultan of Muscat 
have expressed their views. But the 
views of unique personalities are less 
valuable than those of the “man in the 
street.” What is the opinion of the av- 
erage Mussulman when confronted by a 
possible revolt in the harem? Even 
more important, what are his intentions? 

Let it be remembered, to begin with, 
that when the rich Arab visits Europe, 
he—no fool—examines our vaunted civ- 
ilization with the eye of a fatalist and 
not infrequently sees two sides of the 


By Dororuy Buck 
Author of “The New Lotus Eaters” 


question: the side he is meant to see, 
and the one that, from his vantage point 
ot onlooker, he is intelligent enough 
to grasp for himself. And the thought 
frequently underlying his faintly cyni- 
cal courtesy and his smooth apprecia- 
tiveness is that our women, with all 
their independence, their charm, their 
attentive husbands or their zealously 
pursued careers, are perhaps, when it 
comes to the point, no better off than 
the Moslem women whom we call 
down-trodden. For though five-sixths 
of England’s womanhood have their 
place in the sun, what the Moslem can 
not accept as a satisfactory state of 
things is the fact of our two million sur- 
plus women. 

It has often been my lot, when taking 
coffee and chatting with an Arab wom- 
aa friend, to find her husband’s eyes 
fixed on me with a quaint expression in 
which wonder, suspicion and a faint ap- 
peal were oddly mingled! The poor man 
was, no doubt, wondering just what sub- 
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.teared, 


versive doctrines I meant to advocate. 

Was it a question of hats instead of 
veils, or the right to walk in the streets 
or at least go out in a car, a request to 
be allowed to introduce my husband 
into the harem—for most Arab women, 
more or less strictly secluded from their 
own countrymen, are allowed to receive 
the husbands of their European women 
friends—or an offer of French novels 
with the:r dangerous hintings at a larger 
freedom? All that he was prepared 
for; to all that he was even prepared 
to extend an unexpected indulgence. 
What he was not prepared for, and 
if he were sufficiently cultivated 
to be aware of the problems facing the 
women of his race, was any theory on 
the subject of marriage, any advocacy, 
direct or indirect, of monogamy, any 
urging of higher education for women. 

For reformers with more zeal than 
wisdom are urging all these things in 
the countries of North Africa today. 
And the thoughtful Arab of the upper 
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A Kaid of the old school. 





It 1s doubtful whether his 





even the 


cuives will ever have 


superficial freedom of going unveiled 


classes knows that it is not the question 
of veiling or unveiling that matters, nor 
the breaking with tradition in all out- 
ward formalities, even to the extent of 
allowing Arab women to circulate free- 
ly outside their own homes. The crux 
of the problem is whether the Arab 
woman should be permitted a separate, 
and sexless, existence? Should monog- 
amy be introduced, and if eventually 
this be done, can the problem of the sur- 
plus woman be solved to her content- 
ment and usefulness! For the Arab 
woman is more indolent than her Turk- 
sh sister, less temperamental, less vig- 
orous-minded and courageous. It re- 
mains to be seen which of these qualities 
are in the blood and which the result of 
oppression and seclusion. Al] thought- 
ful Arabs are considering the question 
of women’s emancipation today, later 
than the Turks but perhaps quite as 
wisely. And they are clinging all the 
more closely, in many cases, to outward 
traditions such as the wearing of the 
veil, for they believe these superficial 
reforms to be the thin end of the wedge. 


The Transition Stage 


ANY of the higher class Mus- 
M sulman families of North 

Africa are in what must at 
first appear to be a transition 
though it is doubtful whether it does 
not represent, instead, the utmost limit 
of their concessions to modernisms. In 
the past year or two many of them have 


stage, 


broken with traditions hitherto held sac- ° 


red. I know one Kaid, a rich and well- 
educated Tunisian, who has come to an 
epoch-making decision. He has never 
veiled his eldest daughter, who is now 
seventeen, and he has the intention of 
marrying her only to some one who will 
promise her in future all the liberty her 
father has given her in the past. That 
his unconventionality is disapproved by 


many is proved by the fact that, although 
she is beautiful and well-educated, no 
offers have yet been made for her hand. 

Yet another Tunisian Kaid, whose 
wife, shingled and dressed by a French 
dressmaker, has for years been on inti- 
mate terms with the tamilies of many 
French officers, has just introduced the 
daring innovation of letting his wife 
meet his own Arab men friends. The 
result has sometimes been embarrassing. 
On one occasion, at a dinner-party, the 
confusion of a certain Tunisian prince 
on finding himself in the presence of the 
unveiled wife of a compatriot, was such 
that the party was nearly wrecked. The 
lady herself was calm. Her husband was 
hot with embarrassment, though deter- 
mined to stick to his guns. But the Prince 
—an apotheosis of the galant homme 
with the Frenchwomen present—could 
only get over the difficulty by treating the 
lady as Macbeth treated Banquo’s ghost. 
Her presence horrified him, but by 
staring into space over her head or be- 
neath her feet—when he was obliged to 
look in her direction at all—he seemed 
to be trying to assure himself of her 
impalpability. 

In ten years’ time, it will be urged, 
all the men I have described will have 
taken yet more decisive steps toward 
securing the freedom of their women— 
will perhaps even have imitated the 
Turks and emancipated them completely. 
But my view is different. What I have 
described are only efforts, after all, to 
dispel purely conventional prejudices, no 
more. Consider the curious and im- 
pressive fact that all the men I have 
mentioned are monogamists—but firm 
supporters of polygamy. 

That Arab women should be allowed 
to go about freely instead of being 
secluded within the four walls of the 
harem; that they should receive a more 
comprehensive education—many of them 
now are sitting, at the age of fourteen, 
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for an examination which is about the 
equivalent of the Junior Cambridge. be- 
fore retiring into the harem at the hour 
of approaching womanhood; that they 
should be allowed to discard the veil, is 
all to the good, but only the shadow oi 
freedom as compared with its substance. 


The Veil a Detail 


HERE is a tendency on the part 

of the Western writer who studies 

Eastern life from the outside. to 
confound a sartorial detail with a spir- 
itual liberty. 

I know Arab women who, while re- 
maining veiled (although the veil is 
sometimes a mere wisp of black chiffon 
worn more in the interest of coquetry 
than of modesty), yet have all the liberty 
possible unless a radical change is made. 
They drive their own cars, go to dances, 
shop, play bridge, shingle their hair, 
dominate their husbands and admirably 
control their children. Such advanced 
spirits are in the small minority, of 
course. When they go out in the streets 
they wear a black silk haick and a black 
tulle yashmak, thus preserving the letter 
of the conventional law. And if a law 
were passed forbidding them to wear 
the veil, as an edict of Mustapha Kemal, 
it would have about as much effect on 
their moral independence as an English 
law forbidding the wearing of beige silk 
stockings would have on our own. If 
all Arab women were unveiled by law 
tomorrow, still this would not give 
them authority to choose their own hus- 
bands, or grant them the right to refuse 
to marry again if divorced or widowed, 
or allow them to take up a profession. 

It may be deduced therefore that the 
intelligent Arab, when he is egotistic by 
nature, dreads the Westernization of hs 
women because it will assuredly lessen 
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An Arab woman who has dispensed 
with her veil 
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his own power over them. During the 
last year or two revolts against male 
authority have occurred that would have 
been impossible even five years ago. 
There have been girls, in rare instances, 
who have resolutely refused the hus- 
bands of their parents’ choosing. There 
have been others who have insisted on 
an interview with their prospective 
bridegrooms before marriage. There 
have been high-spirited wives who, hav- 
ing been divorced in a moment 
of temper by their spouses, 
have refused to accept the re- 
marriage customary in such 
cases. There have even been 
lower-class wives who refused 
to be beaten and yet others 
who, though childless, set their 
faces determinedly against the 
coming of the necessary second 
wite. These cases have been 
infrequent, and carefully 
hushed up, but they have given 
the intelligent Arab furiously 
to think. When he sees a 
smiling and elegant French- 
woman go in at his gate with 
the avowed intention of coffee- 
drinking and gossiping with 
his wife, he wonders if she is 
not going to sow the seeds of 
red revolution as well. And 
it he is of the egotistic and 
rather brutal type still fairly 
common, he trembles for the 
continuance of his tyranny. If 
women once begin to think, 
they will begin to choose— 
their clothes, their husbands 
and their lives. 


Polygamy as a Creed 


UT even if he is a man 
B of culture and kindli- 

ness, who knows our 
ways and has read our books, 
he is almost equally anxious. 
For whether he personally is 
a monogamist or a polygamist 
he believes, in almost every 
firmly in polygamy as a social state as a 
Roman Catholic believes in the sanctity 
of marriage. Polygamy is not the sen- 
sualist’s creed—for the Mohammedan 
flaneur will deceive four wives as readily 
as one; it is the unromantic, common- 
sense policy of the greatest good of the 
greatest number. A woman may never 
taste the brief romance of an exclusive 
passion, but she is never denied the life- 
long romance of motherhood. This is 
the view of the intelligent, and not un- 
idealistic, Mussulman. 

The vulgar conception of polygamy 
is that of a fat Mussulman surrounded 
by a bevy of gazelle-eyed houris all com 
peting for his favors. Nothing of course 
could be more unreal. It may be ac- 
cepted as a fact that in Algeria and 
Tunisia, Syria, and Morocco, the Be- 
douins are monogamists, for obvious rea- 


Arah 


case, as 


sons of economy, the lower classes ob- 
serve the same rule for the same reason, 
and the aristocracy, in most cases, equally 
eschew polygamy, partly because they are 
influenced by European example and 
wish to do what is “chic”? and French, 
and partly because parents of marriage- 
able daughters are not infrequently per- 
suaded by the latter to make the stipula- 
tion in the marriage contract. Where 
then are the polygamous classes? Chiefly 





Courtesy of French Line 
Paradise is at the feet of their 
mother, according to Mohammed 


children at home. 


among the rich bourgeoisie, and among 
the aristocracy where there is a special 
reason. ‘These special reasons, as will be 
seen, are genuine and not infrequent. 
An Arab acquaintance of mine had 
been married fourteen years to a beauti- 
ful and intelligent woman of his race, 
who was childless, and the thought that 
a scapegrace brother would inherit his 
property depressed him profoundly. His 
wife, with singular selflessness, as it 
seems to me, proposed that he should 
take a second wife and herself chose the 
girl. This was no light task, because 
modern Arab girls preter to be the one 
wife. But eventually she chose him a 
handsome and healthy girl of a lower 
social status. To my mind, her whole- 
heartedness, and a touching determina- 
tion to accomplish fully that which, 
knowing her, I know she conceived to 
be her tragic duty, are evident in the 


fact that the girl she chose was beau- 
tiful! 

Her reward—and the other girl’s un- 
deserved punishment—was that her hus- 
band, having installed the newcomer 
a house of her own, as ordered by th: 
Koran, visited her once a week. When 
she had given him three sons his visits 
became less and less frequent and purely 
ceremonial in character. The children 
he frequently saw at the house where 

he himself lived with his first 
All this was in direct 
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wite. 
opposition to Koranic law, 
which ordains that the hus- 


band shall neither by word, act 
or look favor one wife above 
another, and shall divide his 
time equally between them 


Never 


striking in- 


Old M aids 
show tl 


NOTHER 
stance to that 


polygamy is rarely prac- 


ticed among the cultured 
classes in the sense that we 


imagine, is that of a happily- 
married, middle-aged couple [ 


know, with grown-up = and 
already married sons and 
daughters. There fell into 


their hands a young orphan 
cousin possessing neither money 
nor beauty and rather delicate 
After trying in vain to arrange 
a suitable marriage for her, the 
husband, on the urging of his 
wite, himself married her! As 
far as I could make out, by dis- 
creet questioning, the motive 
was pure charity, not to allow 
the girl to become what is, in 
Mussulman eyes, the most de- 
spised and useless of human 
creatures, an old maid. All 
this is so contrary to our own 
ideals, that it is difficult to 
understand. Yet it must be 
remembered that love, in the 


sentimental and_ chivalrous 
sense, is an invention of civilization. 
And even in Islam, there are love 


matches where pure romance plays its 
part. But polygamy, whether practiced 
or merely believed in, is the creed of 
commonsense as divorced from poetry 

That there may be a loss of self-re- 
spect in it for a woman, your thoughtful 
Arab will not always deny. But he will 
counter this with the cynical remark that 
contentment counts for as much as selt- 
respect. He will point out the placidits 
of Arab women, their delightful repose- 
fulness and lack of nerves (a French 
doctor has assured me that neurasthenia, 
melancholia and nervous breakdown are 
unknown among them); he will ask if 
they are, a great number of them, to 
exchange the ordered peace of their lives 
for a vulgar struggle for existence and 
a still more vulgar struggle for a hus 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“The Kiss’—An Etching by Mary Cassatt 
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olitan Aluscum of Art 


Adopting a Baby 


A Mother by Proxy Who Chooses Anonymity in 


T is now five months since the day 
my husband and | sat palpitating 
in the ofice of a maternity hospi- 
tal awaiting the return of the 
nurse who had been sent to bring 

in the three weeks’ old baby boy we were 
to “inspect with view toward adoption.” 

He had been examined by the house 
pediatrician and re-examined by one of 
our own choosing. We had spent days 
of anxious mulling over the description 


ot his physical characteristics, parentage 
and grandparentage. We had got to- 
gether clothing and blankets and a bas- 
ket to take him home with us in case— 

Indeed, we had been in such a turmoil 
that when the little bundle of humanity, 
yawning and relaxed from his bath, was 
laid across my lap, his prospective par- 
ents suddenly looked at each other and 
giggled. Why, adopting a baby was not 

) 


such a cataclysmic business, after all! 


“blessedly 


Telling Her Story 


In one sense that sudden relief fron 
tension was prophetic of the months 
which have elapsed. During the first 
weeks there was high excitement in ou! 
household, of course, but it was always 
a pleasant, natural kind of excitement 
free from the anxiety and 
doubt with which we had approache« 
the experience. 

But because my memory is still scat 


} 


red by that anxiety and doubt I hav 
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been interested in the number of people, 
nany of them almost strangers to us, 
who come to see our little son and to 
ask questions about the adoption experi- 
ence. Some of the questions are foolish 
or inquisitive and can be answered as 
they deserve. But a surprisingly large 
percentage of them are prompted by a 
deep wistfulness which no one can 
inderstand better than I. 

When we were still weighing pros 

and cons, I used to wonder why noth- 
ing much had been written about the 
problem of adoption. Now, as I try 
to answer satisfyingly the questions 
which used to fret us, it has occurred to 
me that people in general might be in- 
terested in our experiment. Not that it 
is a finished experiment—it won't be 
for twenty years. Or that my answers 
spring from uncommon wisdom. But 
simply because I have tried to be sin- 
cere in describing our reaction to a hu- 
man experience with which thousands of 
married couples are nowadays intimate- 
ly concerned. 
1 suppose a dozen people have asked, 
“Just how long did it take you to be- 
come attached to the little mite?” If 
the question seems to me to be merely 
curious, I say flippantly, “About four 
hours. Devotion began when he threw 
milk all over me on the trip home from 
the hospital.” 

It seems a silly question, but 1 remem- 
ber speculating about it seriously, won- 
dering if affection would develop quick- 
ly enough to tide me through the har- 
assing business of learning to give baths, 
sterilize bottles and clean up smelly 
messes of one sort and another. Of 
course, I knew what the sentimental 
stories declare is the inevitable con- 
sequence of a little finger clutching one’s 


thumb. But I had long been skeptical 
of the information offered by senti- 


mental stories. 


What All Want to Know 


ND so, remembering how bother- 

some the question was to me, l| 

sometimes answer it frankly. We 
had estimated that the novelty of the sit- 
uation would carry us over the first 
weeks so that, whether we loved the baby 
or not, we should not begrudge any 
amount of energy and time he might re- 
quire of us. Actually, we had to depend 
scarcely at all upon novelty for our in- 
terest in him. It is usually impossible to 
point out the hour when love of any kind 
begins. Like Topsy, it “jes’ grows.’’ Our 
love for our baby constantly becomes 
deeper and prouder, just as all parental 
love does, but we began to iove him al- 
most as soon as he became our responsi- 
bility. 

Which reminds me of another ques- 
tion: “Doesn’t it bowl you over to have 
all that responsibility so suddenly?” 
Asked in one spirit, I answer, ‘Sure! 
I lost five pounds the first week because 


I was too excited to eat or sleep.’ But 
to another sort of questioner, | say sim- 
ply, ““Yes, but no more than any other 
first baby does.” 


The Adoption Process 


EOPLE who do not know the adop- 
tion process think of it as a thing 
got through on a day’s notice, so 

that right out of a clear sky a baby with 
all of a baby’s multitudinous demands 
comes hurtling into one’s lap.  For- 
tunately, that is not the case. 

All the reputable child-placing institu- 
tions nowadays have good long waiting 
lists of prospective foster parents. Ap- 
plication blanks must be filled out, let- 
ters of reference placed on file—and 
then a considerable time usually elapses 
before “just the baby” for the particular 
home is available. As we made rather 
high demands of the hospital which was 
to supply our baby, I had seven months 
in which to prepare physically, emo- 
tionally and materially for the new- 
comer. 

Once people believed in the existence 
of ‘“‘a mother’s instinct” and supposed it 
to be an infallible guide to the proper 
care of a baby. We know better now. 
The young mothers among my friends 
use the months of their pregnancy for a 
rather intensive study of baby culture. 
And then when the baby is born they 
are awkward and nervous in handling it 
—until they learn how by actual han- 
dling. I read as much during those 
seven months as my friends have, and I 
flatter myself was no more flurried by 
the first bath than they were. 

The baby did smash my nice com- 
fortable routine into tiny bits. I admit 
that. But so does any first baby. As a 
routine smasher a baby has no equal. 
I suspect that no woman who is not suf- 
ficiently flexible to face with equanimity 
the entire upsetting and rearranging of 
all her ways of doing things ought to 
assume the care of a baby whether she 
is to bear it or adopt it. But I deny 
that the strain, emotional or physical, is 
any greater for the foster mother. 

Almost every one has asked, “Why 
did you take so young a child?” The 
implication is that during their first year 
or two babies are developing only physi- 
cally, are much more bother than later 
and not half so interesting. A bachelor 
had the temerity to tell me he did not 
think a baby has a soul before it is three 
years old. I told him pertly that whether 
or not he believed in souls for babies 
there was the little matter of rickets to 
be reckoned with. 

Most people who put the question are 
somewhat shocked when I declare that 
we did not even consider taking a child 
older than six months and were delight- 
ed to get our baby when he was three 
weeks old. 

We had two reasons for that attitude. 
We wanted the whole experience of 
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parenthood as nearly as we could get it, 
and we could not help feeling that the 
earlier we had the care of the child and 
the more helpless and dependent upon 
us he was the more completely we would 
have it. 

In the second place, we had read both 
Freudian and behaviorist psychologists, 
and however widely they disagree on 
most points they agree emphatically on 
the terrific importance of the months of 
infancy in the emotional and mental de- 
velopment of the individual. We wanted 
our child’s “complexes” and ‘‘condi- 
tioned responses” to be of our own build- 
ing. We felt that we could handle him 
more wisely if we knew what stimuli he 
had been subjected to from the very 
first. 

Authorities say that one of the rea- 
sons adoptions are sometimes not alto- 
gether satisfactory is that the foster par- 
ents take the child too late and so must 
undertake the double task of retraining, 
“reconditioning,” the behaviorist calls it. 
Moreover, they are so afraid the older 
child will not love them as they want to 
be loved that the problem of discipline 
is triply hard. 

When one takes a newborn infant out 
of the nursery at about the same age 
one would be assuming the care of one’s 
own infant all that nervousness disap- 
pears. It has never occurred to us to 
doubt that our baby will feel toward us 
any differently than he would if we had 
been his “real” parents. That peace of 
mind is worth the effort of changing a 
good many squares and sterilizing a good 
many bottles. 

Two questions which are asked by no 
one but people who have been consider- 
ing adopting a child are, ‘‘How did you 
get the courage?” and “How did you 
go about finding the baby?” 

Adoption does take courage. We 
were three years getting to the point of 
sending for an application blank, and 
then I let it lie on my desk three months 
before I could fill it out and return it. 
After all that, when the adoption secre- 
tary at the hospital wrote that she 
thought she had “the very baby” for us, 
we spent two sleepless nights making the 
final decision. 


Getting Our Courage Up 


NTIL a few years ago we could 
| | never have brought our courage 

to the sticking point. We had had 
college courses in sociology, had been 
stuffed on the records of Edwards and 
Kallikak families, had visited institutions 
for the feeble-minded, had read volumes 
of what some one now tartly calls “the 
heredity mongers.” In all our college 
social studies the emphasis had been put 
squarely on heredity. And so we used 
to watch our clever little nieces and 
nephews and the children of our friends 
and think with constricted breath, “How 
terrible it would be to adopt a child 
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and after we had grown to love it find it 
to be subnormal!” 

That was the thing we simply could 
not face. But within the last few years 
so many books have been published by 
physiologists, psychologists and anthro- 
pologists to overturn the older ideas of 
the overweening importance of heredity 
that our timidity was gradually dis- 
sipated. 


Psychology to the Rescue 
tite peels show that 


many of what we used to think in- 

herited defects are really the result 
of very early training, or, more specit- 
ically, are neuroses caused by wrong 
handling. ‘To me nothing is more fas- 
cinating than some of the casebooks of 
the psychiatrists who work with juve- 
nile courts. Most of them go to show 
that with the proper physical care many 
of the unfortunates we used to suppose 
were “born short” might have made val- 
uable citizens. 

From another angle educators 
learning to speak cautiously of mentally 
retarded children as the product of hered- 
ity. So often it turns out that they are 
really the products of malnutrition, de- 
fective sense organs, misunderstanding, 
mistreatment, poverty, or some other en- 
tirely preventable misfortune. 

The school of psychologists known as 
the behaviorists is especially cheering to 
the couple trying to make up their minds 
to take a chance on someone else’s baby. 
In reading them one gets to feel that it 
the newborn baby is organically normal 
then whatever he becomes or fails to 
become depends upon the stimuli with 
which he comes in contact, that is to say, 
upon his environment. 

One of the more extreme of these be- 
haviorists told me he would take a 
chance on any child who would react 
properly to the Wasserman test. An- 
other, more conservative, said that be- 
sides the Wasserman he would demand 
that the parents have rather pleasing 
facial features and be high school grad- 
uates “just to be sure that they could 
take that much education.” 

Finding out all this helped, but find- 
ing out how carefully the records are 
kept in the better type of maternity hos- 
pitals and child-placing bureaus helped 
some more. We were emboldened by 
the scientific emphasis on environment. 
but like the timid soul who keeps think- 
ing, ““What if there should be a hell 
after all?” we were glad to take ad- 
vantage of all the desirable heredity we 
could get! 

All the authorities on adoption de- 
clare that the illegitimate child offers 
the best opportunity for couples seeking 
babies for adoption. Some physiologists 
think such children more likely to be 
desirable babies; but leaving that out of 
the question, they are certainly the most 
easily available. Occasionally a catas- 
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trophe wipes out both parents of a 
baby, making it available for adoption, 
but, happily, that does not often occur. 
When it does there is usually a relative 
who wants to take the child. Thus it 
would be foolish to wait for some acci- 
dental turn of fate among one’s acquaint- 
ances. 

Ours is a day of sophisticated young 
people, but there are in the United 
States many institutions for the care ot 
unmarried mothers. Many of these girls 
come from good families. The fathers 
of the children are also often of good 
families. While it is a disgrace to so- 
ciety that in the supposedly enlightened 
second quarter of the twentieth century, 
this particular social problem should still 
be handled very much as it was in the 
Middle Ages, still the situation does 
make it possible for childless couples to 
find children from the same level of in- 
telligence and the same _ social back- 
ground as their own. 

The process of adoption itself is care- 
ful nowadays. The better institutions 
take seriously their task of fitting the 
right child to the home in question. The 
prospective parents must present creden- 
tials to show that they may be trusted 
with the care of a child; the child must 
show a proper family record and must 
come up to the most careful physiologi- 
cal tests which have been devised. 

The records kept at the better type 
of institution are detailed and perfectly 


At the International Suf- 
frage Convention in Berlin, 
flags were presented to the 
forty-five nations repre- 
sented. The story of the 
convention and of the world 
acquaintance that the flags 
stand for, will be told in 
the August issue by Mar- 
jorte Shuler. 


reliable. They include the age, religion, 
education, social background, physical 
characteristics, special talents, Wasser- 
man reaction, etc., of the mother and as 
much as possible of the father, besides 
the usual hospital charts of the delivery, 
first organic reactions and so on. 

Besides all that, pediatricians have de- 
veloped so good a technique of examina- 
tion that a skillful one of them can de- 
termine pretty accurately whether or not 
a newborn child is normal. And there 
is nothing whatever to prevent one’s 
having a pediatrician one trusts go to the 
nursery and examine the child. The re- 
liable institutions will welcome him, for 
they know that if he is satisfied with 
what he finds in the nursery he will 
recommend it to other couples. 

On the whole, if a couple goes at the 
business intelligently, using all the means 
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at their disposal, they take no more risk 
in adoption than they would in having 
a child of their own. If we are goinz 
to stick by heredity as the big factor | 

personality we must always remembe: 
the disturbing possibility of the ‘throw 
back’’—and few of us can look back 
along our family tree without seeing se 

eral knotty little branches we'd hate tor 
our child to “take after.” 

Another worry of prospective foste 
parents is, ““Do the ‘real’ parents know 
where the child is?” ‘The child-placing 
bureaus are all careful to see that the 
address of the child is unknown to the 
real parents. It is better so for ever 
one concerned, and all the institutions 
are strict about it. 


We Did What We Wanted 
OOKING back to all our hesita- 


tion and doubtfulness and ou: 

friends’ doubts, I sometimes won 
der if a good deal of our talk about 
being atraid the adopted child might 
turn out unsatistactorily were not ra 
tionalization. Adoption is a dreadfully 
voluntary process. Not even the forc 
of public opinion urges one to it. In 
all but a small percentage of cases hav- 
ing a child of one’s own is much less 
Once conception has oc- 
is no more choice about 
the matter. Conception itself is more 
or less a matter of chance. But signing 
application blanks and appearing before 
probate courts are done only because one 
wills to do them, for the sake of a red- 
faced squirmer who has no claim what- 
ever upon one and who may make life 
a perfect uproar for the rest of one’s 
days. 

I’m not so sure but that the hesitation 
about adoption is only the natural hu- 
man timidity about taking a deliberate 
step into the unknown. 

One other question we have 
asked over and over is whether or not we 
will tell our boy he is adopted. We al- 
ways say yes. A child’s sense of reality 
is so undeveloped that what he is told 
in his first little stories never seems un- 
real or harsh to him. If he has always 
known that he was adopted it neve 
seems strange to him. 

But it he finds out at adolescence or 
later the shock is usually terrific. Some 
of the most pathetic case records of 
juvenile workers concern adolescents 
who have gone iv pieces nervously and 
merally when they suddenly discovered 
that they were adopted. 

We want to protect our son from that 
experience and we want to arm him 
against the day when some angry little 
urchin in the neighborhood or at school 
may say, ‘“You’re nothing but an adopted 
child.” If he has always known the 
truth he may be able to retert as one 
youngster did, “It’s nice to be adopted 
‘cause then you know your folks wanted 
you bad enough to go and get you.’ 


voluntary. 
curred there 
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A Woman Does Some Skyscraping 


Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, Financial Pilot of Panhellenic 
House, Prescribes “Common Sense’ as the Best Guide 
for Women to Follow in Big Business 


66 F there is a secret for 
making money, that 
some get hold of and 
others do not, would 
you mind divulging 

it?”? Mrs. A. Barton Hep- 
burn, widow of one of 
America’s greatest financiers, 
whose estate is known to 
have tripled under her direc- 
tion in the seven years since 
his death, consented to an- 
swer my naive appeal only to 
encourage other women. 

Her reply was as simple 
and direct as her character. 
‘Common sense,” she said. 

It did not seem like much 
of an answer, at first. Then, 
later on, as it kept recurring 
and | thought of many men 
and a few women who have 
gained fame as skippers of 
their financial fates, the an- 
swer began to grow in wis- 
dom. For not one of the 
outstanding figures I could 
think of but had possessed 
the homely asset to a notice- 
able degree. Common sense 
had appeared a dominant 
factor in every Case, visionary 
impulses subordinated to it, 
recklessness throttled with it, 
judgment balanced by it and 
force directed through it. 

“T’ll add something to that,’’ amended 
Mrs. Hepburn. “I'll add every ounce 
of energy, every ounce of intelligence 
you possess. I had an uncle who said 
that the main secret for success was 
nothing more mysterious than working 
for all you were worth, while other 
people sat around! Personally, I can’t 
sit around. I haven’t the time. My 
only reason for ever drinking tea would 
be because I was thirsty!” 

It is true. This woman who, in 
youth, went to Barnard and majored in 
botany, later to enter maturity and 
major in life, never goes to things merely 
for the sake of going. She never “sits 
around.” When you meet her in any 
gathering it is not unusual to find her 
“going on” to swing a loan or per- 
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Underwood & Underwood 

“There is no reason,’ Mrs. Hepburn says, “why intelligent women 
should not learn to administer their own business affairs profitably 
and wisely” 


haps to find some money for a mortgage. 

She is indefatigable. Her capacity— 
judging by the record—expanded by 
eagerness, earnestness and opportunity, 
has known no restrictions other than 
those imposed by herself. Her list of 
memberships and directorships reads like 
the roster of a man of affairs. Her work 
in building the Panhellenic House in 
New York is considered by some of her 
male contemporaries the finest bit of 
skyscraping the blasé old city has ever 
seen a woman achieve. 

The day she was given the question 
that opens this article—but which came 
at the end of an interesting discussion 
of women’s unplumbed possibilities in 
the field of finance—Mrs. Hepburn had 


steamed through the following program: 


She had completed a $100,- 
000 loan, dug up an adver- 
tisement for the bulletin of 
the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, of 
which she is treasurer, met a 
luncheon engagement, _re- 
ceived a reporter from a 
Boston newspaper, accom- 
plished some miscellaneous 
errands, transacted business 
for the Panhellenic House 
Association, of which she is 
president, and was preparing 
to speak at a dinner in the 
evening. 

Since her succession to 
great responsibility, the for- 
mer Emily Eaton, daughter 
of Caleb Curtiss and Susan 
Allen Eaton, of Montpelier, 
Vermont, has never found it 
necessary or convenient to 
forget the modesty of her 
early circumstances. She 
knew all about homely 
chores, she once told some 
one who was commenting 
upon them with pain in her 
voice. 


N the other hand, she 
YO does not drag in 

references to the early 
years of limited opportuni- 
ties, with that other kind of 
snobbery which causes some people to 
put their superior pride in an unspoiled 
democracy “‘on the air.” She is natural, 
always; the original quality and fibre 
untouched by any changes time has 
brought. 

One gathers that the Eaton domicile 
was of the typical New England order, 
unpretentious, beautified by proper pride 
and self-respect. Prudence, altruism, 
educational values, were among the 
ideals one imagines being fostered there. 

The family descended from stock 
which had helped found the country. 
The mother, Susan Allen, was a direct 
descendant of Edward Colburn, who 
came to New England July 17, 1635. 
All through the family history one finds 

(Continued on page 29) 








And Congress Speeds Up, Despite the Heat. 
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‘THE PRESIDENT “TAKES THE HELM 


The Farmers 


Are “Relieved,” Peace Machinery Begins to Move 
and the Tariff Takes the Summer Off 


June 19, 1929 

MAD month, my masters. But 

a month so full of paradoxical 

activities of government, of 

history-making acco mplish- 

ment, of tying up long-dan- 

gling strings, of statements from high 

places so significant that they have a 

permanent value, that the historian of 

the year 2000 might well choose this 

past thirty days in Washington as an 

epitome of the American political situa- 

tion of this era, the essence of the 

Hoover administration, and the index to 

America’s place and policy in world 
affairs. 

It is remarkable indeed that in a 
month when the thermometer hovered 
persistently over 90 degrees, Congress 
should have written finis on legislative 
problems which have harried that body 
for years. Remarkable also that with a 
temperamental Congress on his hands 
working out domestic legislation through 
a series of the most ticklish situations he 
may ever have to face, President Hoover 
has so far carried through his program 
with only one minor defeat, and that on 
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the national origins repeal, and has set 
the machinery running for a world peace 
and armament reduction program whose 
importance is admitted throughout 
Europe. 

Consider the contradictions and the 
significance of these happenings: 

President Hoover at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery delivers a Memorial 
Day address which is the most direct 
official answer yet given to those cynics 
who contend that the Kellogg-Briand 
peace pact is only a pious expression of 
an impractical ideal, and serves notice 
to the world that he will immediately 
undertake steps for the acttial reduction 
of armaments. This is followed by a 
statement from Secretary of State Stim- 
son, issued entirely without the advice 
and consent of the admirals, denounc- 
ing “the immense material burden which 
is imposed on the world today by the 
cost of modern ships of war,” and ad- 
mitting, much to the horror of the ad- 
mirals, that the United States is rather 
active in the present naval building race 
with a Navy Department program for 
new construction costing $1,170,800,000. 


Owen D. Young takes the lead in 
drawing up the plan which may finally 
lead to European stability, the Adminis- 
tration proposes (the Senate willing) to 
aid in the stabilization process by mod- 
ifying its claims against Germany, and 
the American Senate, defeating the 
Borah resolution, continues to work on 
a tariff bill which, according to a leading 
French journalist, will “place the world, 
especially Europe, in a state of veritable 
commercial and financial subjection.” 

The President’s National Law En- 
forcement Commission is appointed and 
sets immediately to work on what will 
be the most far-reaching survey of its 
kind ever made by any country, while 
the House of Representatives works it- 
self into a lather discussing the unfortu- 
nate fatalities resulting from govern- 
ment activities against bootleggers. The 
discussion, as usual in those relating to 
prohibition, generated more heat than 
light. 

Farm Relief legislation becomes a law 
after eight years of congressional debates 
and votes, and one Hoover campaign 
pledge is carried out. 
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Congress, which for ten years has 
defied the Constitutional provision call- 
ing for reapportionment of representa- 
tives after each census, passes the reap- 
portionment and census bill in such a 
form that this situation can never recur. 

The Senate liberalizes its hundred and 
forty year old secrecy rule by voting that 
a majority instead of two-thirds of its 
members may prevent a secret session on 
executive nomination and that any sena- 
tor may reveal his vote after a closed 
session. 

The Supreme Court hands down three 
of the most important decisions of recent 
years, ordering a change in the method 
by which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has determined value of rail- 
roads and rates charged on that basis 
(the O’Fallon case), upholding the six 
months jail sentence of Harry Sinclair 
for contempt of court and insuring Mr. 
Sinclair’s continued presence in the Dis- 
trict jail until next January, and deny- 
ing citizenship to Mrs. Rosika Schwim- 
mer because she would refuse to bear 
arms in case of war. 

The Senate refuses to consider repeal 
of the National Origins provision, which 
will go into effect July 1, ending a five- 
year struggle for repeal of the provision. 

Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassa- 
dor and dean of the diplomatic corps, 
announces that no more liquor will be 
imported by the embassy while he is in 
his post, out of respect to the national 
prohibition law. 

This, I submit, is a record of impor- 
tant events which can not be approached 
in any thirty days’ happenings recorded 
in these columns for some years past. It 
shows that months and years of con- 
gressional haggling do at long last result 
in action; that something of the Hoover 
energy has permeated Washington, even 
during a season when capital activities 
are usually limited to the clack of type- 
writers on thousands of desks over which 
go merely the thousand and one routine 
matters of government. 


Significant Statements 


ONSIDER, too, the statements 
* coming out of Washington in 
this past month of more than 
passing news value, epitomizing signifi- 
cant trends of thought. There was 
President Hoover’s solemn declaration 
at Arlington: “Limitation of armaments 
upward is not our goal, but actual re- 
duction of existing commitments to 
lowered levels.” Then there was Sena- 
tor La Follette’s comment on the sub- 
ject of secret executive sessions of the 
Senate on executive appointments: “I do 
not believe it can be successfully main- 
tained that any man or woman should 
be placed in public office whose qualifica- 
tions and character cannot stand public 
scrutiny.” 
And from the lady from Florida, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, who turned Repub- 


lican protectionist in the House vote on 
the tariff bill, came this view of the 
duties of a representative, which is 
shared, though not so frankly and hon- 
estly, by many Democrats who have gone 
high tariff: “I voted for this bill because 
my constituents wanted me to. I am a 
representative of my people; I am here 
to do their bidding.” An _ interesting 
view, this, on the old and much debated 
problem of whether a representative is 
expected to follow his own judgment or 
the known wishes of his constituents on 
a specific piece of legislation. 


Justice Holmes 


UT the words which seem to me 

most worthy of being engraved on 

lasting marble came trom Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in the minority 
opinion on the Schwimmer case, in which 
he was joined by Justice Brandeis. Jus- 
tice Holmes, at eighty-eight, is to many 
people incomparably the grandest and 
most exciting personality on the Wash- 
ington stage. His minority opinion in 
this case is filled with portent on the 
whole subject of our muddy, confused, 
hidebound traditional thinking on this 
subject of war and the right of free 
speech. I would like to repeat the whole 
opinion here, just for the joy that comes 
from contemplating such clear-headed, 
beautifully phrased English, such clean, 
polished, broad-minded logic. I quote 
only these few sentences. [See page 21. 
The Editor quoted first!—exactly the 
same passage |. 

The President has won his first legis- 
lative victory in the passage of the agri- 
cultural relief bill, setting up a Federal 
farm board of eight members authorized 
to administer a revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000 to assist cooperatives in setting 
up stabilization corporations to handle 
price-depressing crop surpluses. It is 
now perfectly evident that the two 
afirmative votes of the Senate on the 
debenture plan were political; having 
achieved its purpose of making the House 
go on record on the specific question of 
the debenture, only two regular Republi- 
cans, one insurgent and five Democrats 
voted against the bill as finally reported 
from conference minus the debenture. 
The House, mindful that there is a cam- 
paign on next year, wriggled and pro- 
tested against a roll call on the debenture 
clause, and finally gave in. That un- 
willingness to go on record in black and 
white was behind ali the debenture con- 
test between the two Houses. Congress 
then made $151,500,000 of the revolv- 
ing fund available immediately; voted 
on the census and reapportionment, and 
national origins, which Senator Nye was 
unable to force out of committee, and 
which will therefore go into effect on 
July 1; saw the tariff bill safely in the 
hands of the Senate Finance Committee. 
and decided it had earned a two months’ 
vacation. 
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There was considerable excitement 
over the effort led by Senator Borah to 
make the tariff bill the second big step 
in farm relief by confining its changes 
to agricultural products. His proposal 
failed by the narrow margin of one vote. 
But the recent drop in wheat prices, 
which has dragged other farm prices 
down, gave an obvious logic to the Borah 
contention that farmers are at last be- 
ginning to question how much real reliet 
they will get from the farm legislation 
if they have to pay more for their pur- 
chases all along the line because of a 
new tariff which ignores the President's 
demand for “limited revision.” 

From the White House has come the 
definite statement that the President 
stands by his message to Congress urg- 
ing ‘limited changes’? where “economic 
shifts necessitate a readjustment of some 
of the tariff schedules.” The bill which 
was sent over from the House went far 
beyond “limited revision,” and it is hard 
to conceive of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee revising it downward. There- 
fore we are hearing much talk of a Presi- 
dential veto, and will probably hear 
more when the bill emerges on to the 
Senate floor amid the loud huzzahs of 
the manufacturers next fall. 

The international angle of this whole 
tariff situation has been determinedly 
ignored in the Senate discussion, as it 
was ignored by the House Ways and 
Means Committee when it heard 1,100 
witnesses. 

Notes in protest against the pro- 
posed increases have been received from 
twenty-three countries, and sent to the 
Senate by the State Department. Behind 
the European dismay over the bill is the 
familiar refrain, ““How does the United 
States expect us to pay our war debts if 
she refuses to buy our goods?” Euro- 
pean chambers of commerce and business 
organizations are holding protest meet- 
ings, unable as always to understand the 
peculiar American legislative procedure 
which completely separates responsibility 
for foreign policy and for fiscal policy 
and which makes the tariff an essentially 
domestic matter. 


Tariff and Foreign Policy 


T is never so considered in Europe. 
But just suggest to the average con- 
gressman or senator that our tariff 

rates are related to our foreign policy and 
watch the outraged sputter of protest 
that our tariff is nobody’s business but 
our own; that we have a perfect right 
to decide what goods we shall receive. 
The notes of protest from foreign na- 
tions transmitted to Congress may have 
an unfortunate effect because of that 
curious quirk in the congressional mind 
which resents any foreign comment or 
protest as “unwarranted interference” 
with American affairs. 

Might one suggest delicately that our 

(Continued on page 31) 
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(urrent Events 





How the reparations machinery works 


EFINITE settlement of the 

German reparations problem; 

the election of a Labor Gov- 

ernment in Great Britain, 

with Ramsay MacDonald 
again as Prime Minister; the initiation 
by Ramsay MacDonald and Charles G. 
‘Dawes, our new Ambassador, of negotia- 
tions looking toward naval disarmament, 
all marked several new beginnings in 
Europe that will have developments of 
world-wide importance. In Mexico, a 
conference between the Government and 
representatives of the Catholic hierarchy 
in Mexico opened, with the object of 
ending a three-year controversy. In 
Washington President Hoover emerged 
as victor over the Senate forces in his 
program for farm relief. All these events, 
however, did not diminish public inter- 
est in the wedding of Colonel Lindbergh 
and Anne Morrow, and their honey- 
moon flight from publicity. 


The Experts Agree 


N unprecedented ordeal came to 

an end when the international 

committee of financial experts, 
working on the German _ reparations 
problem, announced they had reached an 
agreement. The Dawes plan, a tem- 
porary settlement designed to take the 
question out of politics until a final set- 
tlement could be made, has been in force 
for five years. ‘This plan will be en- 
tirely superseded by the new plan pro- 
posed by Owen D. Young, the patient 
and tactful chairman of the experts’ 
committee, and one of the co-authors of 
the Dawes plan. The next step in this 
momentous settlement is up to the gov- 
ernments of the six countries concerned. 
As the plan is scheduled to go into effect 
by September 1, it is hoped that they 


will take favorable action before that 
time. 

In general, what is proposed in the 
experts’ monumental report is the fixing 
of the amount of German annuities and 
the number of years they are to run 
(under the Dawes plan, only the an- 
nual sum Germany must pay her 
creditors was agreed on), the conversion 
of a political debt into a commercial 
obligation, and the financial autonomy 
of Germany—through substituting for 
the present machinery of reparations 
payments the non-political and _ inde- 
pendent Bank for International Settle- 
ment. 

Payments under the Young plan will 
be extended over fifty-eight years, and 
are substantially lower than yearly pay- 
ments under the Dawes plan. Under 
the Dawes plan, the standard annuity 
which became effective this year, after 
four years of graduated payments, is 
$595,000,000. The annuities provided 
by the Young plan average $492,000,- 
000 a year. They are, however, grad- 
ually ascending for thirty-seven years. 
Then they are reduced to about $408,- 
000,000 for the last twenty-one years. 
Payments for the first thirty-seven years 
cover the Allied war debts to the United 
States and to one another, service on the 
$800,000,000 loan, which the United 
States and the former Allies advanced 
Germany in 1924, and certain fixed and 
unconditional payments for war damages 
(about $152,000,000 a year), to be se- 
cured by German railway bonds and sold 
to private investors on the open market. 

For the last twenty-one years German 
payments will almost exactly equal the 
amount the former Allies will pay the 
United States on the war debt accounts, 
plus payments due the United States for 
expenses of the American Army of Oc- 
cupation and other mixed claims. A 
special separate memorandum, not men- 
tioned in the report, records the decision 
that any future reduction of Allied war 
debts by the United States will be fol- 
lowed by a modification of the German 
annuities. 

The key of the Young plan is the 
proposed International Bank. It is ex- 
pected by those who devised it to out- 
grow its first task—that of handling 
reparations payments—and to link the 
banks of issue of the whole world, thus 
contributing to the stability of the 
world’s credit structure. The setting up 


of this bank is in the hands of an or- 
ganizing committee, which will draft the 
charter, decide where to locate it, and 
name its management. 


Labor Wins 


NCE more there is a Labor Gov- 
O ernment in Great Britain, with 

Ramsay MacDonald again Prime 
Minister. It is a government in office, 
however, rather than in power. It has 
a plurality, not a majority, in the new 
House of Commons, and the balance 
of power is with the Liberals under 
the indefatigable and hortatory leader- 
ship of Lloyd George. And Lloyd 
George has already spoken. His party, 
he says, will back MacDonald whenever 
the Government proposes progressi\ e 
measures in foreign policy (among which 
he includes recognition of Russia, with- 
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Reporting on the Lindbergh honeymooners 


drawal of British troops from the Rhine- 
land, and negotiations with the United 
States looking toward naval disarma- 
ment), and if it tackles the problem of 
unemployment “coldly, energetically, and 
wisely.” If, however, the Government 
decides to become a Socialist Adminis- 
tration, that moment its career ends. As 
the price of Liberal support, Lloyd 
George asks the Labor Party to initiate 
electoral reforms. The basis of this re- 
quest is the 5,300,000 Liberal votes that 
under the present system netted the Lib- 
erals only fifty-odd seats. 

It is generally believed, however, that 
the Labor Government will be given 
a fair chance and will be longer in 
office this time than it was before. Its 
first term lasted only from January to 
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November, 1924. For one thing, it has 
definitely disassociated itself from the 
more radical elements in the party. For 
another, although officially the party is 
still Socialistic, MacDonald has laid it 
down that every step toward a Social- 
istic state must be approved by public 
opinion, constitutionally expressed in 
Parliament. In consequence, the Labor 
program is one that might have been 
put forward by Lloyd George or by an 
open-minded Conservative. 

The personnel of its Cabinet is ad- 
mittedly strong. It retains most of the 
able men of the 1924 Cabinet and has 
some notable accessions—among them, 
Margaret Bondfield, Minister of Labor, 
and the first full-fledged woman member 
of a British Cabinet. Arthur Hender- 
son, one of the oldest Labor M. P.’s in 
the House, is Foreign Secretary. James 
Henry Thomas, leader of the Railway 
News Union and the most picturesque 
izure in the Cabinet, is Lord Privy 
Seal, and will have relief of unemploy- 
ment as his chief task. Philip Snowden 
returns to his post as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sidney Webb is Secretary 
of State for Colonies and Dominions. 
Sir John Sankey, eminent jurist, is Lord 
Chancellor. 

In its pre-election campaign, the La- 
bor Party advocated recognition of 
Russia, disarmament, nationalization of 
the railways (already consolidated into a 
great system), of the mines (next to un- 
employment, reorganization of the coal 
industry is the most urgent of the do- 
mestic problems facing the new govern- 
ment), development of Britain’s unused 
land, road building, drainage of swamps 
(as a way to provide work for the 
1,300,000 unemployed), and better rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Better relations with the United 
States was the first of the foreign prob- 
lems that received attention. Almost 
immediately it was unofficially reported 
that Prime Minister MacDonald 
planned to come to the United States 
to discuss personally with President 
Hoover the whole problem of Anglo- 
American relations. Then Ambassador 
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British Labor takes office 


Dawes arrived in England, and after 
presenting his credentials to the King, 
took the train to Forres, in Scotland, 
for a conference with the Labor Prime 
Minister. From that conference came 
the announcement of their intention to 
begin disarmament negotiations in which 
they expect the cooperation of other 
nations. 

They developed this idea in their first 
public speeches—Ramsay MacDonald 
at Lossiemouth and Ambassador Dawes 
at the dinner of the Pilgrim Society in 
London. The text of the American 
Ambassador’s address was that naval 
limitation was primarily a problem for 
statesmen, not for naval experts. 


A Peace Parley 


FTER three years’ exile, Arch- 

bishop Ruiz, who had been ap- 

pointed Papal Delegate, accom- 
panied by Bishop Pascual Diaz, crossed 
the Mexican border for a conference 
with President Portes Gil on a settle- 
ment of the breach between the Catholic 
Church and the State over the applica- 
tion of the religious laws. President Gil, 
it will be remembered, made the first 
peace move after the victory of the Fed- 
eral forces in the recent rebellion. As we 
go to press, a tentative basis for agree- 
ment has been reached and cabled to 
Rome for approval, and Catholics in 
Mexico are keeping a vigil of prayer. 


The Vatican State 
Be tween tuts of ratifications be- 


tween Italy and the Vatican of 

the treaties by which they ended 
their fifty-nine-year-old estrangement, 
has taken place with imposing ceremony, 
and an independent Vatican City State 
is now an accomplished fact, with all 
power—legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive—vested in the Pope. This domain, 
tiny in size but world-wide in influence, 
has its own postal and telegraph serv- 
ices, its own stamps, and a legal system 
based on canon law. Barriers, presided 
over by Swiss guards, have been erected 
between it and the city of Rome which 
encompasses it. 

The next event of interest will be 
the ending by the Pope of the voluntary 
imprisonment which all Popes have im- 
posed on themselves since the forces of 
United Italy took possession of Rome. 


Feng and Chiang 
HE body of Sun Yat-sen, founder 


of the Chinese Nationalist move- 

ment and first provisional Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic, has been 
moved from its burial place at Peking 
to the mausoleum built for him on Pur- 
ple Mountain, outside of Nanking, the 
new Chinese capital. He was a lover 
of peace, dedicated to the ideal of a 


15 
unified China, but the ceremonies of 
imperial splendor that marked his re- 
entombment took place under martial 
law. Designed to celebrate the unifica- 
tion of China, they occurred, as it hap- 
pened, when General Feng Yu-hsiang, 





Dawes drops in to see the King 


the most powerful of the militarists, was 
on the eve of declaring war on the Na- 
tionalist Government. General Feng, 
however, did not choose his time well, 
for the Nationalist armies were advanc- 
ing on him. He thereupon offered to 
leave China for a number of years, pro- 
vided the group that rules the Natio.ai- 
ist Party also go into voluntary exile. 
As that suggestion was not acted on, the 
war between Feng’s rebel forces and the 
Nationalists became once more a possi- 
bility. There are reports current that 
Soviet Russia is aiding General Feng, 
but Moscow has denied them. Never- 
theless, the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia is under serious 
consideration by the Nanking Govern- 
ment. 


“Americanizing” Europe 


HE International Labor Office in 
Geneva has received an interesting 
request from the European head of 

the Ford Company. He has asked it 
for data giving comparative wage 
scales, costs of living, and information 
about taxes in a number of European 
cities where Ford now has or proposes 
to build factories. The idea is to estab- 
lish the same scale of “real” wages for 
all Ford employees, no matter where 
they work. This information is not im- 
mediately available, but the Labor Oftice 
has offered its cooperation and accepted 
$25,000 from Edward A. Filene, Boston 
economist and merchant, for expenses. 
European industrialists, already dis- 
satisfied in regard to our proposed new 
tariff bill, have protested indignantly 
against the new development of what 
they call “American economic imperial- 
ism,” as it will, of course, have a far- 
reaching effect not only on European 
automobile manufacturers, but on other 
European industry as well.—June 20, 


1929. 
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Filming 
Children 
for Children 


A Whim Took Madeline 
Brandeis Into Motion Pic- 
ture Production. Now Her 
Movies of Child Life 
Have Won Her Fame. 


By Rutu M. TILpEsLey 





’ 


A charming scene in the “Little Swiss Wood Carver,” where the young 


hero kneels at a mountain shrine 


ROMOTING friendliness among small citizens of 
all nations is perhaps the biggest thing about the 
work of Madeline Brandeis, producer and director 
of moving pictures for children. 
The League of Nations has recently recognized 
Mrs. Brandeis as an important contributor to world peace, 
and her films are to be exhibited at a2 special session of this 
august body. Her book, “Children of All Lands,” in con- 
junction with her short films, is already in use in our schools 
as a means of bringing the lives of little people everywhere 
before the eyes and minds of young students. 

But Mrs. Brandeis didn’t rise to success in a night. 

It is ten years since she made her initial essay into the 
realm of motion pictures, and then it was merely a whim. Bs. | 

“Give me a check instead of a bracelet,” she urged her 5 4% i at Nu De ’ 
husband, who had suggested an anniversary gift. “I’d like s cas. gy 
to make a picture!” iti eile 

A Californian, whose marriage had taken her to Chicago, 
where she was desperately homesick, she welcomed the idea 
of work. 

“T knew nothing about pictures,” she confesses, “but I had 
written a fairy story “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,’ and 
thought I’d enjoy making it come to life on the screen— 
a souvenir for my grandchildren—if I ever had any. I hired 
the Emerald Studios, a moth-eaten old place, advertised for 
children and sent for Hollywood’s infant star, Zoe Ray. to 
play the lead. 

“Since I knew nothing at all, I had no problems. I loved 


Ne 
- 





Madeline Brandeis taking a picture at St. Croix, Switzer- 
; é ie - 4 land, from the top of her automobile. Her work carries her 
every minute of it and was sorry when it was over. Not ts — Raiteile Be Ha her companies pededing ye ote 
having intended to make a commercial picture, I was amazed and gathering material for her books 
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vhen a company making a fairy-tale 
cries bought the finished product.” 

A few years passed. Marie Madeline 
was born, and shortly thereafter her 
parents came to the parting of the ways. 
When Marie was three, her mother— 
now in Hollywood — met director 
Renaud Hoffman at a social affair. Con- 
versation turned on children’s films, and 
Mr. Hoffman spoke of his dream of 
making two-reel pictures of famous 
poems, such as “Not One to Spare.” 


Mrs. Brandeis’ imagination caught 
fire. ‘‘Let’s make it together!’’ she 


cried, and risked her slender capital in a 
second production venture. 


66 HIS picture cost around 
$6,000,” says Mrs. Brandeis, 


“and at the present time has 
grossed very near $100,000. The nice 
part of my productions has been the fact 
that they have all been subjects that last 
for a long time, never timely ‘up to the 
minute’ stories that have a passing vogue. 
Therefore pictures such as ‘Not One to 
Spare’ are still, after many years, hold- 
ing their own in the theatrical as well as 
non-theatrical field.” 

The success of this and ‘““The Shining 
Adventure,” a two-reeler that grew to 
five reels before Hugo Ballin (who di- 
rected it for her) finished it, incited 
Mrs. Brandeis to further efforts. 

“Children are the most interesting 
things in the world.” Mrs. Brandeis 
glanced out of the study window of her 
hillside home at the eight-year-old Marie 
playing so happily in their garden. 

It was Marie, with her vivid interest 
in what she saw in contrast to her in- 
difference to what she heard, who sent 


Sas fae a aa, © i 
Child life among the 
her mother’s mind traveling the lane 
that led to her happiest success. 

“TI noticed how much more swiftly 
Marie learned from pictures, and the 
idea came to me to make a series of 


films depicting the lives of children 
everywhere.” 
This project grew and grew. With 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dessez, then of the edu- 
cational department of Pathé, she 
worked out a series of stories concerning 
small citizens of other lands. Pathe 
financed the production of the series, of 
which four have been completed: “The 
Little Indian Weaver,” a_ story of 





This is a “still” from the moving picture called “The Little Dutch Tulip Girl.” It 

was filmed under the direction of Mrs. Brandeis, in Volendam, a picturesque little 

town in Holland and the one place where the native costumes—winged caps, wooden 
shoes and long, full skirts—are still being worn 





Navajo Indians is shown in this film, “A Little Indian Weaver” 


Indian life; “Wee Scotch 
Piper,’ made on the bonny banks of 
Loch Lomond; “Little Swiss Wood 
Carver,” filmed in the shadow of the 
Alps and “Little Dutch Tulip Girl,” 
made in Volendam, Holland, the only 
spot left in the dike country where 
quaint native costumes are still worn. 

Mrs. Brandeis engaged a camera man 
in each different country and while she 
cast and directed her small classics, 
struggled with interpreters against native 
prejudices concerning moving pictures. 
Sometimes she developed the film and 
always she cut and titled her finished 
product. Her contract with Pathé 
called for a picture a month and a 
travelogue of all the countries she passed 
through. In addition to this, she had 
agreed to write a series of books on 
“Children of All Lands.” Somehow she 
managed to keep both contracts, besides 
running her car and amusing her child. 


ER pictures are used in school as 
H part of the geography lesson. 

The teacher first announces what 
country is to be visited by her 
One of the pupils finds it on the map 
and others recite what they have learned 
from their books about the land.  Fol- 
lowing this, the picture is shown and 
the children talk it over. 

“The youngsters are invariably sur- 
prised to discover that everyone in Scot- 
land doesn’t wear kilts and that the 
wooden shoes of Holland are no more,” 
commented Mrs. Brandeis. “I was 
much impressed by the intelligent ques- 
tions asked by the school children and 
cannot help feeling that my little pic- 
tures are filling a very real need.” 

So, in her modest way, this young 
woman is furthering the hope of world 
brotherhood by bringing little citizens 
all over the world into closer contact. 


Navajo 


class. 
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The World-Minded [Traveler 


A Study of the Summer 
The Higher Citizxe 


EACE among the nations, 

are coming to realize, 

more and more upon public 

opinion. Now “public opin- 

ion” is one of those mouth- 
filling phrases which mean nothing and 
everything. Its real worth—in domestic 
or foreign affairs—depends upon two 
things: What is put into it? Who put 
it in? 

The swift march of events abroad has 
added the democratization of the world 
of states to our popular responsibilities. 
To our civic duties is added that of 
acquiring “world mindedness.” This 
obligation of a higher citizenship is the 
sole hope of better international under- 
standing, of creating the right kind of 
public opinion in world affairs. 

But how is it to be acquired? 

Not by foreign travel alone. 
tides of foreign journeying 
mounted fast. In the 1880's, 
National Industrial Conference 
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Conferences 


By CHARLES HopcGeEs 


and Contributing Editor, 


This is the first article in a new 
department on international affairs, 
in planning which the Journal has 
the cooperation of a committee 
consisting of Josephine Schain, 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, and Raymond T. Rich, 
General Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation. 


estimates, the number of citizens going 
abroad began to average over 50,000 a 
year. Before the Great War, our trans- 
Atlantic voyagers and others increased 
to 282,000. Today, our gross is over 
400,000 annually. But, important 
though the economics of foreign travel 
may be, one wonders how effective are 
the contacts these thousands of casual 
American voyagers establish with the 
larger world beyond these United States. 


that Help Create 


saship and International Understanding 


{ssoctate Professor of Politics at New York University 
The Living Age 


For effective understanding of world 
forces and appraisal of world problems, 
agencies of international enlightenment 
—from lecture courses to discussion 
groups—are indispensable, whether the 
traveler crosses only a few states to 
reach them, or a continent and an ocean. 
They furnish the sharp focus on world 
events which clears away a blurred per- 
spective. Such agencies are rapidly or 
the increase, and their number and scope 
are at once a demonstration of the grow- 
ing interest in international relations 
and a challenge to those who would be 
leaders. 

These meeting places of minds are 
marked by two broad trends. Roughly 
speaking, one is primarily concerned with 
expert fact-finding activities—for ex- 
ample, the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics; the other, with the dissemina- 
tion of information on a wide scale 
such as the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations. Veering away to 
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either side, are the summertime lecture 
courses of educational institutions in 
America and abroad and the plenitude 
of international conferences which deal 
with world problems. 


At Home 
REMIER place is occupied by the 


Williamstown Institute of Politics, 

which enjoys the academic hospital- 
ity of Williams College, meeting there 
each summer in the green beauty of a 
New England college campus.  Inau- 
gurated in 1921, the Institute has been 
notably successful in its purpose of “im- 
partially exploring the facts underlying 
international events and promoting 
among adults the serious study of foreign 
affairs.” Its annual August lectures and 
conferences, presided over by authorities 
in their respective fields, have been at- 
tended by a distinguished, group, and 
have led to a notable series of publica- 
tions. General problems of international 
relations and the European sphere have 
been stressed. Eligibility is defined as 
including men and women “who are 
competent to contribute to the discussion 
going on in some one of the Round- 
Table Conferences.” The registration fee 
is $25. Full information may be secured 
from Dr. Walter Wallace McLaren, 
Executive Secretary of the Institute, at 
Williams College. 

A similar forum now is serving the 
Mid-West through the Harris Memor- 
ial Foundation at the University of Chi- 
cago. Beginning with 1924, this fund 
has been used along lines similar to Wil- 
liamstown for “the promotion of a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of Ameri- 
can citizens of the other peoples ot the 
world.” This institute, held in the early 
summer, is closely related to the uni- 
versity summer courses in allied fields. 
The session for this year, June 17-28, 
will be closed before this issue is read. 

Still farther west—in a very strategic 
position, at Denver, Colorado—is the 
important Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of the Social Sciences connected 
with the University of Denver, whose 
director is Ben M. Cherrington, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the University. This 
year the Foundation is holding weekly 
lunches on foreign affairs during the 
university summer session, June 17 to 
July 27. Next summer an Institute of 
International Relations is planned. 

In the South, the Institute of Public 
Affairs, held at Charlottesville, Virginia, 
though concerned primarily with domes- 
tic problems, should be included among 
conferences with an international aspect 
because it is focusing on South Ameri- 
can relations. 

Then there is the Annual Conference 
on Foreign Affairs and American Diplo- 
macy sponsored by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. Planned to serve 
the interests of the Southwest. this 
forum, which first met in 1927, has 


chosen late winter for its activities. 
Made up of a less restricted and spe- 
cialized membership than that of the 
Institute of Politics, the Institute of 
World Unity holds its sessions in August 
at Hyannis, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
This is part of the program of the World 
Unity Foundation, 4 East 12th Street, 








SoME SUMMER CONFERENCES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES 
Institute of Public Affairs and Interna- 
tional Relations, Athens, Georgia, July 8-19. 
International Missionary Council, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, July 11-21. 

Institute of Politics, Williamstown, August 
1-29. 

Institute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, August 4-17. f 

Institute of World Unity, Hyannis, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 5-30. 

International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri, July 3-8. 

SWITZERLAND 

Geneva School of International 
Geneva, July 8-August 30. 

Conference of World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Geneva, July 25-August 
4. 


Studies, 


Geneva Institute of International Relations, 
Geneva, August 4-10. 

Conference of Internationa! Federation of 
University Women, Geneva, August 7-15. 

Congress of International Universities 
League of Nations Federation, Geneva, Au- 
gust 25-30. 

GERMANY 

World Advertising Congress and Exhibi- 

tion, Berlin, August 12-16. 


DENMARK 


International Conference of the New Fel- 
lowship of Education, Elsinore, August 8-21. 
ENGLAND 
English-Speaking Conference on Maternity 

and Child Welfare, London, July 2-4. 
Imperial Social Hygiene Congress, London, 
July 8-13. 
British and American Students’ Conference 
on International Affairs, Oxford, July 10-19. 
World Conference on Adult Education, 
Cambridge, August 22-29. 


HUNGARY 


Universal Esperanto Congress, Budapest, 
August 2-10. 
Counci! of International Student 
ciations, Budapest, August 10-24. 
Summer School for the World Without 
War, Visegrad, September 1-15. 
AUSTRIA 


Asso- 


International Socialist Youth Gathering, 
Vienna, July 12-18. 
FRANCE 


International Anti-Imperialist Youth Con- 
ference, Paris, July 20. 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Lyons, August 2-9. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Congress of Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Prague, August 23- 
29. 
CANADA 
Congress of the International Council ot 
Nurses, Montreal, July 8-13. 
MEXxIco 
“The Seminar,” conducted by the Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, Mexico City, July 13-August 3. 
JAPAN 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Kyoto, Oc- 
tober 28-November 9. 
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New York, which includes conferences 
and a monthly magazine, World Unity 
as well as the summer institute of a 
forward-looking type. 

The international outlook on the Pa- 
cific Coast, of course, has been colored 
by the Orient. Educational institutions 
here long have stressed the international! 
problems of the United States. Backed 
by the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, a “University of International 
Relations” has been established in Los 
Angeles as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to develop world affairs. 

Closely related to these efforts, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations represents 
Pan-Pacific cooperation in solving in- 
ternational problems. From its Hono- 
lulu headquarters, established as a result 
of the initial 1925 conference with the 
support of six “national groups” under 
American leadership, the Institute is 
acting as a clearing-house of contacts 
a research agency, an educational force 
and the sponsor of biennial institutes. 
Participation is confined to experts in 
the fields under study, coming from the 
Pacific countries. For its next session, 
in Japan, a tentative program calls for 
discussion of Food and _ Population, 
China, Industrialization, and Diplomati 
Relations in the Pacific. 


Abroad 
HILE Old World cities and 


university centers offer a wide 

variety of conferences and 
courses for American visitors, Geneva 
has become the outstanding opportunity 
for casual survey and extended study of 
international affairs. 

First and foremost, the League of Na- 
tions headquarters is a veritable labora- 
tory of world politics and administra- 
tion. It is working every day, with 
much which can be, seen by those who 
have serious interests. 

The American Committee in Geneva 
has developed out of the rising tide of 
visitors to the League of Nations who 
come from across the Atlantic. Seven 
thousand or more every summer storm- 
ing the doors of the Secretariat to see 
the League at work necessitated system- 
atic sightseeing, for it was recognized 
that these American citizens were en- 
voys of understanding or misunderstand- 
ing according to their Geneva reactions. 
Public-spirited Americans and interested 
organizations accordingly provided for 
the reception of English-speaking sight- 
seers. From the Committee headquar- 
ters, conveniently located beside the 
Kursaal at 4 Rue de Monthoux, guides 
are furnished for the Secretariat pilgrim- 
age; like arrangements are made for the 
International Labor Organization with 
its splendid new building farther up the 
lake front. Those whose professional 
interests warrant further contact with 
the highly specialized work of the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The World Court Again 


66, HE Root Formula” is likely to become the 
chief topic of conversation and the favorite 
lead in among peacemakers 

until the next Congress meets. What is it? 

Mr. Elihu Root was invited by the League of 
Nations to become a member of a committee of expert 
jurists appointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the statutes of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, after eight years of practical usage, 
could be improved by amendment. The invitation 
came at the very moment when Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Kellogg were baffled in their attempt to find a 
way to reopen the question of the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court. Mr. Root 
went to the Conference, held in Geneva in March, 
inspired by the private aspiration that he might be 
able to find a common plane of understanding among 
the nations, including our own, which would allow 
our membership in the Court. Mr. Kellogg paved 
the way for successful discussion by addressing a mes- 
sage to all member states of the Court, expressing 
the desire that an understanding might be reached 
whereby the United States could also become a mem- 
ber. Yet Mr. Root went with no authorization from 
the United States Government and this Government 
made no proposal; but Mr. Root wrought out a 
Protocol, known as the Root Formula, wherein the 
member states, about forty in number, have accepted 
the five reservations of the United States Senate with 
such insignificant modifications that some will say the 
acceptance has been absolute. 

This Protocol must now be ratified by the nation 
members of the Court and by the United States. 
With us, this means that an endorsement by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate must be secured. 

The entire account makes a longer story and will 
be told later. Those who have favored the World 
Court until now will enlist on its behalf again; those 
who imagine that the Court forms a sinister subter- 
ranean passage for the United States into the League 
will speak as before. A buzzing campaign may re- 
sult. CARRIE CHAPMAN CatrT. 


speechmaking 


The Tariff Fight 


66 HIS fight has just begun. A bare majority 
of one is net a safe margin upon which to 
build a proposed tariff of the nature of this 

one.” So said Senator Borah, after his resolution to 
limit tariff changes to agricultural products alone had 
been defeated by a vote of 39 to 38. It was indeed 
an encouraging vote, coming thus early in the tariff 
fight, before the big guns are really in line. The tariff 
bill passed by the House raises the tariff on about two 


thousand items. The gentlemen of the Senate, with 


their constituents’ special interests in mind, have not 
yet counted up the raises they want. But there is evi- 
dently far more than a saving remnant among them, 
and if the public will study what is hanging heavy 
over their heads, and be vocal, this wholesale tariff 
revision may be averted. 

More than the burden on the consumer is to be 
considered. There is also the serious effect on our 
relations with other countries. Already twenty-three 
have filed protests at the State Department, unable to 
understand (as Miss Hackett reports on page 13) 
how we can at the same time demand the payment 
of debts and cut off the means of paying them. We 
are considered a selfish colossus, rich and strong enough 
to live inside our tariff walls, and unconcerned about 
what happens to other nations. 
the Journal favors taking the tariff out of politics and 
turning it over to a commission of experts. 








Cool Clothes for Men! 


T is a satisfaction to observe that our long, patient 
propaganda to rescue men from the bondage of 
their heavy, uncomfortable clothes is at last taking 


effect. At any rate, we have conducted such propa- 
ganda. And a League for Sensible Clothing exists. 
Its first proposal is a modest one—blouses for men, 
worn instead of coat and waistcoat, and effectively 
buttoned to the trousers. We suspect that the re- 
porters of its recent meeting were men, still sunk in 
conservatism, for their remarks lacked the seriousness 
to be expected from women hopefully contemplating 
a great reform. But we are reliably informed that 
a certain suburban group of men, when playing golf 
and tennis, go the League one better—they wear open 
neck, short-sleeved blouses and running ‘‘shorts.” 
Certainly this is good news—to a population of women 
steadily shedding more square inches of gauzy fabric 
and afflicted by the sight of men’s wool sheathings. 
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Tempest From a Tcapot 
OCIAL customs of Washington have 
thrown the capital in an uproar which, this time, 
is reverberating across the Mason and Dixon 
line. Mrs. Hoover, in the course of entertaining, by 
groups, the wives of congressmen at tea, included 
Mrs. Oscar De Priest, wife of the Negro congress- 
man from Illinois. The event was without precedent 


again 


As it has said before, 
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in Washington since Theodore Roosevelt entertained 
Booker T. Washington at the White House. Just as 
former President Roosevelt was assailed for tolerating 
“race equality,” President Hoover and Mrs. Hoover 
have been denounced in the Senate for their hospitality 
and have been the target of resolutions and letters 
from Southern legislators. 

If Mr. De Priest is fit to serve as a congressman, 
his wife must be assumed to be fit to appear as a 
congressman’s wife. Both are Americans, sent to 
Washington to represent a section of the American 
people, and entitled to the official and secial recogni- 
tion that are given to their position. Mrs. Hoover 
did not personally invite Mrs. De Priest as her guest, 
although, like Theodore Roosevelt, she would no 
doubt be glad to meet any interesting, intelligent 
woman whatever her color or race, but, in this in- 
stance, the voters of Chicago selected the colored guest 
for the White House tea. To have entertained con- 
gressmen’s wives en bloc and omitted one because of 
color, would have been inexcusable. We can readily 
imagine that Mrs. Hoover will be no more disturbed 
by public comment than was Theodore Roosevelt. 


* * x 


The Case of Mme. Schwimmer 
T HE United States Supreme Court has supported 


the decision of a lower court barring Madame 

Rosika Schwimmer, well-known Hungarian 
pacifist, from American citizenship. The vote was six 
to three, Justice Sanford being added to the two, Jus- 
tice Holmes and Justice Brandeis, who are so often 
the dissenting minority on liberal issues. The decision, 
made by the Federal District Court in Illinois, was 
based on Mme. Schwimmer’s refusal to say that she 
would be willing “‘to bear arms in defense of her coun- 
try.” Refusal of citizenship on this ground is now 
pronounced constitutional, and one contemplates with 
bewilderment the status of Quakers and other pacifists 
who at least have not been deprived of their citizenship 
on account of their views. 

Justice Butler, who wrote the majority opinion, 
held that it is the duty of citizens “by force of arms 
to defend our government against all enemies whenever 
necessary.” He emphasized the danger that Madame 
Schwimmer’s attitude might lessen the readiness of 
other citizens to bear arms. Said Justice Holmes 
(whose eighty-eight splendid years are a fine answer to 
the claim that age must mean conservatism): ‘‘So far 
as the adequacy of her oath is concerned, I hardly can 
see how that is affected by the statement, inasmuch as 
she is a woman over fifty years of age, and would not 
be allowed to bear arms if she wanted to. And as to 
the opinion, the whole examination of the applicant 
shows that she holds none of the now-dreaded creeds 
but thoroughly believes in organized government and 
prefers that of the United States to any other.” 

But would Madame Schwimmer’s views tend to 
upset the Constitution? ‘Some of her answers,” says 
Justice Holmes, “might excite popular prejudice, but 
if there is any principle of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is 
the principle of free thought—not free thought for 
those who agree with us, but freedom for the thought 
that we hate. I think that we should adhere to that 


principle with regard to admission into, as well as to 
life within, this country. . . . I would: suggest that the 
Quakers have done their share to make the country 
what it is, that many citizens agree with the applicant’s 
belief and that I had not supposed hitherto that we 
regretted our inability to expel them because they be- 
lieve more than some of us do in the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” Justice Holmes leaves us 
nothing to say but “Bravo”! 


* * * 


“Bad Form” as Reform 


HILE women, on the one hand, are forming 

\ \ the Women’s Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform, headed by Mrs. Charles 

H. Sabin, former Republican National Committee- 
woman from New York, another group, led by Mrs. 
George H. Strawbridge, prominent Philadelphia 
woman, is counteracting with a move to make liquor 
“unfashionable” at dinner parties. Mrs. Strawbridge 
has sent a letter to society leaders in various cities 
urging them to follow the example set by Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. McLean of Washington and refrain from 
serving alcoholic drinks “in order to support President 
Hoover’s efforts to make the prohibition law effective.” 
Mrs. Strawbridge has started something that we 
believe will have more success than prohibition 
harangues or raiding speakeasies. What is chic goes. 
Whatever is the style is followed by youth, particu- 
larly, because youth is conventional in its habits. If 
the eyes of youth can be turned to dinner parties 
among their elders spiced by witty conversation and 
interesting expressions of opinion instead of “jazzed” 
by cocktails, new standards will make a dry America. 
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Women and VW ealth 
\ MERICAN women control about forty-one per 


cent of wealth in the country—according to a 

report from Lawrence Stern and Company, in- 
vestment brokers of New York and Chicago. Women, 
according to this survey, are beneficiaries of eighty per 
cent of the $95,000,000,000 of life insurance policies 
in the United States. They pay taxes on more than 
$3,250,000,000 of individual income annually. They 
comprise the actual majority of stockholders in some 
of the largest corporations. ‘They constitute thirty- 
five per cent to forty per cent of investment bond- 
house customers; they receive seventy per cent of es- 
tates left by men, and sixty-four per cent left by 
women. If women should maintain their present rate 
of financial ascendancy, one statistician has calculated 
that all the wealth of the country would be in feminine 
hands by 2035. A bit glowing, we'd say, but the 
present figures are impressive. They drive home 
women’s growing power in the world—and their corre- 
spondingly increased responsibility. 
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As State Legislatures Adjourn 


66 ET women to take an interest in election laws, and 
¢ you will have done something.” 

So Mrs. Catt told the League of Women Voters 
in its early days, speaking out of her years of experience as 
suffrage campaigner with the technicalities, the loopholes and 
the obstructions in election machinery which hamper and 
sometimes stem the normal course of political decisions. Per- 
haps it required years of experience as voters for members of 
the League to appreciate fully the force of her words. Be 
that as it may, they are flowering today in a somewhat remark- 
able demonstration of practical attention to election machinery 
in state after state. Child welfare measures and measures 
to enable women to serve on juries alone compete in interest 
and number with the bills for changes in election laws to 
which the League has given support in state legislatures this 
winter. 

Bills to make women liable to jury service went down to 
defeat in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, and South Dakota. The secret of their 
defeat in most cases lies deep in the psychology of the legal 
minds composing the judiciary committees. In Utah alone 
victory was secured, transforming a non-operative “‘permissive” 
statute into one of the compulsory type. Illinois’ jury bills 
also passed, but are subject to a referendum in 1930. 

An interesting victory which is related only indirectly to 
the League is the passage of a measure by the Porto Rican 
Assembly granting suffrage to women of the Island with a 
literacy qualification which will apply hereafter to all new 
voters. The League of Women Voters has encouraged the 
women of Porto Rico to persist in efforts to secure the vote 
by this method, although it has been ready to support the 
alternative of amending the Organic Act through action of 
the Congress in this country if necessary. 

The following tabulation, complete except for a few states 
with late adjournments, represents measures supported by the 
League which have been successful in legislatures of 1929, 
arranged according to League department and committee 
divisions: 

EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Measures to provide for: 

Commissions for study and revision of election laws— 
Illinois, Maryland and New Jersey. 

Permanent registration of voters—Michigan and Ohio. 

Transfer of registration by mail—Maryland. 

Extending absentee voting privileges to all electors— 
Oregon. 

Changing the date of the primary election—Wisconsin. 

Australian ballot, with modifications—North Carolina. 

Permitting the use of voting machines—Pennsylvania. 

Improvements in budget procedure—Missouri. 

Survey of state institutions—Missouri. 

Commission to study state tax systems and finance—New 
Jersey. 


Memorializing Congress to pass the “Lame Duck’? Amend- 
ment—Wisconsin. 

CHitp WELFARE 

Measures to provide for: 

Study of laws relating to neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren, and children in need of special care—Massachusetts. 

Regulation of child labor, providing minimum age of four- 
teen, and sixth grade educational requirement—Missouri. 

Safeguarding issuance of employment certificates to minors 
—Pennsylvania. 

Amendment to child labor law regulating stage appearances 
-—Minnesota. 

Amendment of child labor law correcting technical defects 
—California. 

Extension of juvenile court and probation work—New 
Jersey. 

Increased appropriation Bureau of Child Hygiene, provid- 
ing full time probation office tor juvenile courts—Connecticut. 

Raising educational requirements for children seeking em- 
ployment—Illinois and Maryland. 

Increased appropriations for mothers’ aid—Oregon and 
North Carolina. 

Appropriations for continuing maternity and infancy pro- 
grams in state—California, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Memorializing Congress to pass maternity-infancy legisla- 
tion—Wisconsin. 





EDUCATION 

Measures to provide for: 

Commissions to make state educational surveys—California 
and Missouri. 

Clarification of school attendance law—lIIlinois. 

Increase in state school distribution fund—IIlinois. 

Vocational education—Maryland. 

Appropriation for dormitory for women, state university— 
Maryland. 

Appropriation for Extension Division, state university— 
Oregon. 

Certification of teachers—IIlinois. 

Eight months’ school year—IlIlinois. 

LecaL STATus 

Measures to provide for: 

Raising minimum age 
Vermont. 

Five-day notice of marriage—North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

Repealing law recognizing common law marriage—Oregon. 

Making women eligible to appointive ofice—New Hamp- 
shire. 


of marriage—New York and 
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Separate domicile for voting purposes—New York. 

Revision of laws of inheritance—New York. 

Compulsory jury service for women (amending law of “per- 

issive” type)—Utah. 

Jury service for women (subject to referendum in 1930) 
—I]]linois. 

Livinc Costs 

Measures to provide for: 

Standardization of farm product—New Hampshire. 

State-wide farm and home demonstration service—South 
Carolina. 

SociaAL HyGIENE 
Measures to provide for: 
Separate institutions for women 


North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Sterilization of feeble-minded—North Carolina. 


offenders—California, 


WomMeEN IN INDUSTRY 
Measures to provide for: Extension of investigation of 
number of women and minors 
employed—California. 

Establishment of a Woman's 
Bureau in the State Depart- 
ment of Labor with specifica- 
tion that a woman be made di- 
rector—New Jersey. 

Inclusion of occupational dis- 
eases in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law—New York. 

W orkmen’s compensation 
law—North Carolina. 


‘The Cheney Bill” 


B. 491 providing for a 
commission for re- 
vision of election laws 

was introduced in the Illinois 
legislature by Florence Sylves- 
ter Cheney. 

The bill was the product of 
her experience on the House 
Elections Committee where she 
had watched many unrelated 
proposals for election law 
changes come before it and of 
long and even more practical 
experience in the _ Illinois 
League of observing and en- 
deavoring to cope with the dif- 
ficulties of the present system in 
that state. It was Mrs. Cheney 
who headed the delegation from 
the League to Judge Jarecki, 
Chicago election judge, which led to many experiments in 
the training of election officials and finally to the production 
of that realistic skit, ““A Day at the Polls,’ which has given 
so much entertainment and instruction to officials and voters 
and which has spread far beyond the state of Illinois. 

H. B. 491 was introduced by Mrs. Cheney the last week 
she spent in Springfield. She had not shared with friends 
the knowledge of her own condition which she had carried 
with her through the session, and it was characteristic that 
public service seemed to her a rewarding and joyous occupa- 
tion for the closing days of her life as it had been through 
her long career of activity. After her death in April, the 
bill, at the request of her colleagues, was advanced rapidly. 





Mrs. George P. Costigan, Jr., of Berkeley, California, is 
the new seventh regional director of the National League 
and a member of the bar since 1922 
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It is strange that Mrs. Cheney should have succeeded Mrs. 
Katherine Hancock Goode as representative from the Fifth 
Senatorial District, whose death had interrupted a legislative 
career of rare service. They were “twin spirits in all their 
life work,” and both contributed greatly to the building of the 
Illinois League of Women Voters, of which Mrs. Cheney 
was the first president. 

One of the recurring themes of the recent Council meetings 
of the League in Washington was the necessity of building 
up in the United States ‘‘an honorable tradition of public 
service.” Already, and in more than one state, the League 
has produced servants whose lives are complete testimony that 
there is in the making a tradition which is “honorable.” 


In the Congress 


ROGRESS can be reported on two of the League’s 
major measures in spite of the limited legislative pro- 
gram in this special session of the Seventy-first Congress. 

Senate Joint Resolution 49. (Muscle Shoals with a plan of 
Government operation). On May 27, in its decision on the 
Okanagon Indian case, the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States upheld the validity of a 
presidential ‘“‘Pocket Veto” at 
the end of any session of a Con- 
gress. With that decision, the 
fate of the Norris Muscle 
Shoals resolution passed in 
the last Congress, was deter- 
mined. It is not a law, and 
new legislation must therefore 
be enacted to provide for the 
development of the _proper- 
ties. The principles which the 
League of Women Voters 
supports in respect to Muscle 
Shoals are embodied in the 
measure introduced by Senator 
Norris on May 28 known as 
Senate Joint Resolution 49. On 
May 29, the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture met and voted 
to report the resolution favor- 
ably. The report was filed on 
June 3, and S. J. Res. 49 is 
now on the Senate calendar. 

S. J. Res. 3. The so-called 
“Lame Duck” amendment to 
the Constitution, sponsored by 
Senator Norris, passed the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, June 7, by a 
vote of 64-9. 

S. 255 and H. R. 1195. The 
Maternity and Infancy meas- 
ures introduced by Senator 
Jones and Mr. Cooper of Ohio, are before the committee in 


both Houses. 


“Voters’ Service” Terminated 


HE 1929 and second series of the “Voters’ Service,” a 
political educational weekly radio feature sponsored 
jointly by the National League and the National 
Broadcasting Company, terminated on Tuesday, June 4th. 
The feature is likely to be revived next winter. 
With the exception of two months, the “Voters’ Service” 
has been on the air every week since January, 1928. Sixty- 
three programs, by 147 speakers, have been presented. 
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Settles Mill Strike 


HE recent strike settlement in the 

Southern rayon mills where em- 

ployees have been “out’’ since 
April is largely credited to Miss Anna 
Weinstock, a young representative of the 
Federal Department of Labor. Almost 
single-handed Miss Weinstock worked 
incognito for two weeks between the 
strikers and the mill officials at a time 
when a state of bitter warfare and a 
reign of terror existed. Finally she suc- 
ceeded where others had failed in ob- 
taining from the companies a more con- 
ciliatory proffer, which was accepted by 
the unions. The important terms are 
that workers shall be taken back without 
discrimination, that the mill owners shall 
meet an employees’ committee to adjust 
grievances, and that any employee not 
reinstated may take up his case with 
E. T. Willson, new personnel officer of 
the mills who helped adjust the Passaic 
textile strike in 1927, and has the con- 
fidence of the strikers. 


Woman Heads Clinic 


O a woman physician, Dr. Connie 

M. Guion, Chief of Medical Staff, 
New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, comes the honor of being se- 
lected to head the Cornell University 
Medical Clinic in New York City. Dr. 
Guion has been a member of the Cornell 
Clinic staff, in charge of the Thyroid 
Clinic. The appointment of a medical 
woman to direct a clinic of such wide 
scope is unusual, since she will have 
under her sixty-five doctors, the large 
majority men. 


Hands Across the Sea 
NDER the leadership of the Con- 


ference on the Cause and Cure of 
War and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, a group of American 
women’s organizations are cooperating 
with twenty-eight important women’s 
societies in Great Britain to make the 
Kellogg pact a reality. Miss Henrietta 
Roelofs of the National Board, Y. W. 
C. A., and a vice-president of the Cause 
and Cure of War Conference, was one 
of an international trio of women speak- 


ers from France, Germany and the 
United States at a great non-partisan 
mass meeting in London, on the eve of 
the general election, to urge voters of all 
parties to elect a Parliament of peace 
makers. A permanent organization of 
the British women’s societies is in view. 


Librarian Emeritus 


ORTY straight years of library 
work with never a break except 
summer vacations ended for Miss Alice 
Tyler when she resigned last month as 
Dean of the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Miss Tyler has been in her pres- 
ent position sixteen years and was 
formerly secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission. During the war she served 
on the staff of the American Library 
Association. 


New Woman Editor 


POPULAR magazine of wide cir- 

culation, Smart Set, has appointed 
a woman editor. She is Miss Margaret 
Sangster, well-known poet and fiction 
writer and former associate editor of 
the Christian Herald, of which her 
grandmother was for many years the 
well-known editor. Miss Sangster plans 
to “remodel” Smart Set, making it into 
a semi-service, semi-fictional magazine 
for the modern young woman. _Inci- 
dentally, Miss Sangster is a “Mrs.” in 
private life with a successful artist hus- 
band and an attractive home. 


Mrs. Willebrandt Resigns 


FTER eight stormy years in pub- 
A lic life. Mrs. Mabel Walker 

Willebrandt has resigned as as- 
sistant attorney-general in charge of 
prohibition enforcement, to become 
counsel for the Aviation Corporation in 
Washington. In accepting her resigna- 
tion, President Hoover declared that her 
position “could not have been conducted 
with such distinguished success by one 
of less legal ability and moral courage.” 
Mrs. Willebrandt, long an enthusiastic 
flyer and a member of the Bar Associa- 
tion’s aeronautics committee, will under- 
take a comprehensive study of national 


and state laws affecting the aviation in- 
dustry, when she assumes her new duties. 


Degree for Trade Unionist 
ONORARY degree of doctor of 


laws was conferred for the first 
time upon a trade union woman when 
Agnes Nestor, president of the Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League, received 
the degree from Loyola University in 
recognition of her work for industrial 
betterment and civic welfare. Miss 
Nestor has been president of the Inter- 
national Glove Workers’ Union. 


Adventuring in an Auto 


ee the last lap of a 
27,000-mile automobile journey 
through twenty-three countries, Miss 
Clairenore Stinnes, daughter of the late 
Hugo Stinnes, German industrialist, ar- 
rived in New York City on May 27. 
Miss Stinnes drove practically the entire 
distance in a six-cylinder sedan with a 
lorry for luggage trailing her. She 
started from Berlin, May 25, 1927, 
heading east. Her worst hardships, she 
said, were encountered in the Ural 
Mountains and Siberia, where cart trails 
often had to be widened by cutting 
through brush and dynamiting rock. 


Among Organizations 


General Federation Biennial — A 
thousand delegates representing the 
full membership of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs gathered in 
Swampscott, Mass., May 28-31, for the 
Biennial Council Meeting. Under the 
general topic of “the Federation’s serv- 
ice to the community” the discussion 
ranged from the proposal of Mrs. John 
F. Sippel, president of the Federation, 
asking President Hoover to appoint 
“qualified women”’ to Federal positions, 
to resolutions approving continued sup- 
port of United States participation in 
the World Court, the creation of a na- 
tional university in Washington, legisla- 
tion to protect the scenic beauty of our 
capital, and study of means to promote 
Pan-American friendship. 

The Federation won a five years’ cam- 
paign when it was reported that the De- 
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partment of Commerce had promised to 
list in the 1930 census women with no 
other occupation, as “home makers” in- 
stead of considering them unemployed 
is heretofore. The meeting accepted a 
project to raise through state quotas a 
$1,000,000 endowment fund.  Indica- 
tion of the Federation’s interest in 
strengthening good-will between the two 
Americas was shown in the recom- 
mendation that the 1931 Council meet- 
ing be held in Panama. 


Jewish Women Convene—The World 
Conference of Jewish Women held in 
Hamburg, Germany, June 4-6, brought 
together three hundred delegates pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Alexander Kohut, 
honorary vice-president of the National 
Council of Jewish Women in the United 
States. Among the subjects considered 
by the convention were the protection 
ot women traveling from country to 
country, problems arising from new im- 
migration laws, anti-Semitic campaigns 
in various European countries, vocational 
education, and the illegitimate child. 
Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, secretary 
ot the United States Council and a dele- 
gate, will study women’s activities in 
Poland and Russia before returning. 


Foreign Notes 


England—Fourteen women will sit 
in the next Parliament, four more than 
in the last. The Labor Party has the 
largest number, nine, of whom four are 


reelected — Margaret Bondfield  (ap- 
pointed Minister of Labor), Susan 


Lawrence (appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Health), Ellen 
Wilkinson and Jenny Lee, twenty-four- 
year-old daughter of a miner who won 
a by-election a few months ago. Labor 
newcomers are Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
journalist and novelist; Miss E. Picton- 
Turbervill and Dr. Ethel Bentham, 
social workers; Dr. Marion Phillips, one 
of the Party’s chief women organizers, 
and Lady Cynthia Mosley, daughter of 
the late Marquis of Curzon, but con- 
verted with her husband to socialism, 
who defeated her Independent opponent, 
by 7,850, the largest majority a woman 
received in the election. ‘The Conserv- 
atives, all réelected, are Lady Iveagh, 
the Duchess of Atholl and Lady Astor, 
who won by a bare 211 votes in a bitter 
three-cornered campaign. The lone Lib- 
eral member is Miss Megan Lloyd 
George, daughter of a famous father. 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, the Independ- 
ent, is president of the National Union 
for Equal Citizenship, and was first 
woman member of the Liverpool City 
Council. Of the sixty-nine women can- 
didates, three others met defeat by only 
slight majorities—one by four votes. 


Ireland—One woman, Mrs. Holt 
Waring, a Unionist, will sit in the next 
Northern Ireland Parliament. 


Belgium—Although women have no 
vote in Belgium, a woman will sit for 
the first time in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. She is Mlle. Lucie Desjardins, a 
Socialist, and sister of a Socialist deputy. 
A woman, Mme. Spaak-Janson, has al- 
ready sat in the Senate. 


Denmark—Six women are in the new 
Senate, among them Elize Petersen, 
president of the Danish feminist organ- 
ization, Dansk Kvindesarnfund. 





France—The congress of the Medical 
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Women’s International Association 
brought together 260 women doctors 
representing twenty countries in Paris, 
April 10 to 15. The sessions discussed 
in three languages two chief subjects: 
sex instruction for children about which 
there was universal agreement of its 
need; and various methods of analgesia 
in childbirth since it was felt that women 
doctors should be specialists on the sub- 
ject of suppression of pain for mothers. 
A well-known French physician, Dr. 
Thuillier-Landry, succeeds Lady Bar- 
rett, M.D. (Great Britain) as president. 





Summer scatters the Family rie 


the Telephone keeps 


CIA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue family is scattered for the sum- 
mer. Sally is at a mountain camp in 
New England. Tom is having the 
time of his life on a western ranch. 
Mrs. Wiiliams is at the shore with 
the Gare’s. And Mr. Williams is at 
home. . . . But he is inas close touch 
with every other member of the family 
as though they were just across the 
street. 

He does it by telephone. 

He calls them all, regularly, from 
home. First, the children, for he 
wants to have news of them to give 
Mrs. Williams. (Of course she tele- 
phones them, too, but on different 
days.) It’s a lot of fun to hear all 
about their adventures—almost as 
good as being with them. Then he 
calls Mrs. Williams, to hear what she 
has been doing, and tell her the news 
of home. 

It takes but a few minutes to reach 
the whole family. It’s surprisingly in- 
expensive. And talking to them is next 
best to seeing them. 

Vacation time is telephone time. 
You can talk to other members of 
your family. Plan to meet friends. 
Reserve hotel or camp accommoda- 
tions. Let relatives know you will be 
in their cities. 

From your own home you can tele- 
phone anywhere in the United States 
—or even to Europe. And the calls are 
quick, clear and low in cost. Use the 
telephone frequently this summer. It 
will keep your family together, no 
matter where they are. 
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The Clubhouse Floor 


By JEAN WHITBY 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles have 


been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, financ- 


ing, etc. 


The article this month gives general rules to guide building 


chairmen toward closer study of suitable and serviceable types of 
flooring for various clubhouse rooms. 


O one can give a recipe for the 
N right kind of floor to be laid in 

a particular clubhouse since each 
type of architecture calls for a matching 
type of floor. The American Colonial 
clubhouse, for instance, should have old- 
fashioned wide plank floors that are now 
reproduced even to cracks and knot 
holes, while a house of French architec- 
ture should be beautified by more elab- 
orate parquet flooring in Louis or Em- 
pire design. Floor plans for wood con- 
struction may be quite different from 
those for lofty brick, concrete and steel 
construction in cities, where fire laws 
dictate kinds of material that can be 
used. 

The most satisfactory floor—which in 
this sense includes floor coverings—is 
neutral in color and inconspicuous in de- 
sign. As the base of the room, it should 
be darker than the surrounding walls, 
while the ceiling should be lightest of 
all. But since a floor is primarily for 
use, no matter how attractive the design 
or the color, it will not be satisfactory 
unless it wears well and is easy to clean. 

Woods for flooring are commonly 
classified as hard woods, and soft woods. 
The latter, of which white pine, fir and 
spruce are best known, are used when 
carpets or other coverings are to be laid, 
or as foundation floors for hardwood 
finish flooring. They are cheap and take 
carpet tacks well. Of the hard woods, 
the most popular is oak, which has an 
agreeable grain and does not sliver. 
Maple is tough, so that it is particularly 
good for much-used floors. North Caro- 
lina and Georgia pine are cheaper than 
other hard woods, and look very well 
when properly finished. Of the fancy 
hard woods, birch, cherry, mahogany, 
black walnut and teak are all beautiful 
but more expensive. Miss Lydia Ray 
Balderston, professor of Home Econom- 
ics at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and consultant for the Home 
Bureau of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, recommends 


oak for the average floor, pointing out, 
however, that it is often best to select 
a wood that is cheap in a local market 
provided it meets requirements for serv- 


iceableness. In her book on “House- 
wifery,” Miss Balderston has given a 
table of various hard and soft woods, 
with the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. In general, what is known as 
“quarter-sawed” flooring is best, since in 
oak especially the grain is shown to best 
advantage. 

Mr. James F. Nuno, a flooring expert 
in New York, who has made specifica- 
tions for clubhouses throughout the 
country, states that “‘the first necessity 
for any good wooden floor is to have the 
builder install a sturdy foundation floor 
at the proper height and level and /aid 
in the proper direction.’ This may come 
as a surprise to the novice, who has 
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Courtesy James F. Nuno 


Modern wood material made to represent 
a worn Colonial floor 


always thought of floors as laid parallel 
to one wall of the room. Not at all, ex- 
plains Mr. Nuno. A strip floor, a plank 
floor or a block parquet floor laid square 
should have a_ diagonal foundation, 
whereas a floor of herring-bone design 
or blocks laid diagonally, takes a straight 
foundation. In other words, the upper 
and under floors should be laid at differ- 
ent angles so that the joints mesh. 


HE cost of flooring is limited only 
by the budget. There are several 


grades for each kind of wood. The 
highest, known technically as ‘“‘clear 


grade,” costs about 25 per cent more 
than the lower grades for the same type 
of flooring. In the New York market, 
the average flooring of well-selected 
maple, Georgia pine or ordinary grade 
oak strips costs from 35 to 60 cents per 
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square foot; a parquet oak floor of the 
best quality costs from 75 cents to $1.00 
per square foot; various types of old- 
fashioned plank floors from 80 cents 
to $1.25 per square foot, with fancy 
materials running as high as any one 
wants to pay. 

Where strict fire laws govern build- 
ing construction, other materials are 
often substituted for wood, which, in 
New York City for instance, in build- 
ings above a certain height, must be 
treated by some process to be made non- 
inflammable. Thus, large city club- 
houses find cement one of the cheapest 
and strongest materials for ordinary 
floors. It is a most satisfactory base for 
carpeting or other floor coverings, which 
may be laid over celotex and tacked to 
wooden carpet strips around the base- 
boards. As a finish surface it costs about 
8 cents per square foot (New York 
market). Hardwood floors, if laid over 
a cement base, are not subject to the 
above fire regulation. 


used, the finish should be smooth 

and lasting. First, the floor 
should be smooth-planed and _= sand- 
papered parallel with the grain of the 
wood: If desired, any floor may then 
be stained to harmonize with the colors 
in aroom. When thoroughly dried, the 
finish is applied. The best finish for 
the ordinary floor is two or more coats 
of thin varnish well rubbed in with steel 
wool. Shellac is commonly used to 
hasten a job and save expense because 
it dries more quickly, but it has neither 
the fine luster nor the wear of good 
varnish. Varnished or shellacked floors 
may be kept bright if swept with a soft 
brush, rubbed with a cloth or mop very 
slightly moistened with floor oil—tco 
much collects dust—then gone over with 
a clean polishing cloth. 

Several coats of boiled linseed oi] are 
an economical and desirable way to finish 
floors, although oil has a tendency to 
make the wood darker. It is particularly 
good for uncovered kitchen floors, since 
it penetrates the wood and protects 
against grease and water. Paint is a 
finish sometimes used for old-fashioned 
style floors, and the more coats, the 
better it looks and lasts. The same 
methods of care apply to oiled and 


B UT wherever hardwood floors are 





Courtesy Congoleum-Nairn 
Congoleum rug on a bedroom floor 
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painted floors as to varnished floors. 

Wax is the proverbial fine finish for 
hardwood floors, since it preserves the 
natural color of wood, does not cover 
up the grain, and if given proper care, 

nproves with age. The care, however, 

is the catch that prevents wide use, since 
“elbow-grease” is the one good recipe 
to avoid water spots and dust. 

The various rooms of a clubhouse 
usually have different types of floors in 
order to keep down the cost. Mr. Nuno 
outlines a good working rule, empha- 
sizing that the libraries, lounges and 
public rooms of the clubhouse must 
have floors adapted to the style of archi- 
tecture. For bedrooms (in wood con- 
struction, anyway), he suggests white 
maple strips or oak, stained light or dark 
according to the decoration of the rooms. 
For the ballroom he recommends a spe- 
cially selected grade of white maple laid 


in the usual dance floor manner, which 


i a circular effect. It should be 
finished with two thin coats of good var- 
nish rubbed with steel wool until the 
varnish is rubbed in so well that it looks 
rubbed off; then a thin coating of wax. 

Tiling for bathrooms, cafeterias, kitch- 
ens and laundries is, of course, most 
sanitary and will last as long as the 
building itself. The small vitreous til- 
ing known as paper-back tile, that comes 
in strips, is the cheaper kind ordinarily 
found in bathrooms and toilets. Clay tile 
running from the plain type used in kitch- 
ens and workrooms to fancy designs 
for lobbies and entrance halls is an ex- 
cellent flooring and popular in kitchens 
because a tile floor (or for that matter 
a cement or similar hard floor) can be 
pitched and waterproofed underneath 
for draining. 


Who's 


We've told you something about 
who's who as we went along this 
month—except that we weren't free to 
identify the writer of “Adopting a 
Baby.” All we can tell you is that you’d 
know her if we could name her. . 
Dorothy Buck’s husband has an official 
position which takes his wife as well as 
himself into the homes of Mussulman 
ofictals. She writes with authority on 
“Why the Harem Stays” Charles 
Hodges, who opens our new Department 
on International Relations, is college 
professor, editor, author, lecturer, and 
has served actively in international rela- 
tions—e. g., with the American Com- 
mittee at Geneva... Edith Day Rob- 
inson, who writes the interesting inter- 
view with Mrs. Hepburn, has had wide 
experience in newspaper work and as an 
independent writer ... Ruth Tildesley 
took her typewriter to Hollywood some 
time ago and is becoming a spectalist on 
moving-picture people . A mong other 
things next month, Dr. Alsop on “The 
Ideal Vacation” —useful, even if you've 
had yours. 


olves 
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When writing to Oakite Products, Inc., 


Other materials, used in 
buildings especially, for service rooms, 
entrance halls, corridors and other places 
where traffic is heavy, are cement, brick, 
marble, mosaic and terrazzo. The 
latter, a mixture of marble and cement, 
is less expensive than real marble, mosaic 
or fancy tiling. It comes in attractive 
colors and is reinforced with brass strips 
which are both decorative and prevent 
cracking. Slate and travertine marble 
(porous) are particularly adapted for 
stairways. 

None of these substances is, however, 
easy of tread, so that many people prefer 
rubber tiling, natural cork tiling (the 
most resilient of all composition floor- 
ing), cork carpet, which is almost as 
“springy” and wears full as well, 
at a lower price, linoleum, a fabric made 
essentially of cork treated with linseed 
oil and pressed on burlap. 

Linoleum comes in various grades and 
weights. Battleship linoleum in dark 
plain colors is a practical, heavy flooring 
particularly recommended for club use. 
Inlaid linoleum, so-called because the 
design extends to the backing and will 
last as long as the material itself, may 
be bought in hundreds of beautiful 
colors and designs—marbleized effects, 
tile, floral and figured patterns, em- 
bossed (harder to clean) and jaspé or 
blended shades. It pays to buy a thick, 
tough grade of linoleum, although the 
initial cost is more. 

For those who want something less 
expensive, Congoleum is a fabric manu- 
factured of felt, treated with asphalt 
and coated with paint. It is much 
cheaper than linoleum, wears well, 
comes in bright, attractive designs, and 
is just as easy to clean. 

The wear of composition floors de- 
pends greatly on the way they are laid. 
Ideally, they should be placed over a 
smooth pine strip floor running diag- 
onally. Or they may be laid above 
cement. They should always have a 
foundation of felt or at least of heavy 
paper. Strips should lie for about two 
weeks to stretch; then they should be 
sealed together with liquid cement, and 
the edges sealed to the baseboard. It is 
best to remove the baseboard molding 
first. Cork tiles and carpet are im- 
proved by a good coat of lacquer. With 
all these floors, a final coat of wax helps 
to close pores and make the flooring non- 
absorbent to moisture. 

As to daily care—a “‘jiffy-quick” pro 
gram is a few turns with a dry mop, 
washing with mild soap and lukewarm 
water if necessary. An occasional re- 
waxing is helpful. 

Linoleum and Congoleum have proved 
such popular, attractive and satisfactory 
floorings that many clubhouses are using 
them in various rooms—not only kitch- 
ens and corridors, but in large halls 
and with rugs in bedrooms. The differ- 
ent, companies are glad to furnish 
samples and decorative schemes. 
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Leaves floors 
safe and spotless 





T is not enough that floors 

be kept clean. They must 
be safe to walk on as well. So 
many cleaning preparations do 
less than half the job. They 
remove some of the dirt and 
leave in its place an unsanitary, 
slippery film to invite dust and 
accident. 


Oakite, because it is sudsless, 
quickly rinses free and clear, 
carrying with it ALL the dirt 
and grime. Not a crack or 
corner escapes; not a sign of 
film or streakiness remains. 
Moreover, Oakite cleaning is 
SAFE—will not harm marble, 
tile, linoleum, wood or compo- 
sition flooring. 

Write us for booklets giving 
full details on how Oakite can 
be used to advantage in club- 
house, hospital, home or school. 
Copies on request. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Oaktie Service Men, cleaning spe- 

ctalists, are located in the leading in- 

dustrial centers of the U. S. and 
Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
44G Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ons Methods 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Two American Poets—Child 
Psychology—a Bit of Austria— 
Ironical Fiction—Wife of an 
English Statesman—Why War 


T is a fortunate year which witnesses 
the issuing of two such books as 
“Angels and Earthly Creatures” and 
“Cavender's House.” By and_ large 
poetry is in very pedestrian doldrums, 
but these two slim volumes are happy 
exceptions. Eleanor Wylie arranged the 
order of the poems in “Angels and 
Earthly Creatures’ on the very night 
before her death, and the shadow of the 
day which was to follow broods) over 
the book. Yet there is more of human- 
ity here than in earlier collections. She 
has been accused of too much abstrac- 
tion, of too great a measure of detach- 
ment, too intense an ability to see things 
clearly, so that her work becomes a sort 
of cold geometry of life. But these love 
sonnets, for all their clarity, are pas- 
sionate things. They burn with the 
searing flame of intellect fused with emo- 
tion to the point where their poignancy 
becomes almost unbearable. They are a 
fitting valedictory from one of America’s 
most brilliant poets. 

Edward Arlington Robinson has been 
reproached because “Cavender’s House” 
is not like his ““Tristran.””» One might as 
well scold Maine for not being Provence. 
In adding this sombre tragedy to his 
group of poetic narratives, Mr. Robin- 
son has struck deep and terrible notes 
in his complex human symphony. The 
man who comes back to an empty house 
to beg for reassurance from the wife he 
killed is hag-ridden by fear and pride, 
remorse, love and uncertainty. The tale 
is told with an economy of emotion that 
makes it the more dreadful for its re- 
pression. Mr. Robinson is one of the 
few major poets who have not been ex- 
ploited by personality promoters. It is 
just possible that there is in him some 
of the grim finality one glimpses in his 
book.—m. A. 


NE of the books chosen this year 

by the American Library Associa- 
tion for the League of Nation’s Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Cooperation is Dr. 
Leta S. Hollingworth’s “The Psy- 
chelogy of the Adolescent.’ Dr. Hol- 
lingworth, who has an_ international 
reputation in child and educational psy- 





Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth 


chology, shows in this valuable book how 
normal boys and girls may be helped to 
pass from childhood to an adequate ma- 
turity. The overcoming of their dif- 
ficulties on the way, she points out, 
depends on the willingness of the parents 
to assist in what she calls their “psy- 
chological weaning.”” What is involved 
in this process could not be more clearly 
stated. Dr. Hollingworth’s book should 
be in the hands of every parent who 
wants her child to have a chance to 
“grow up’—mentally and emotionally. 


A’ unusual little collection is the 
group of sketches of the Vorarl- 
berg told by Edith O’Shaughnessy, in 
“Other Ways and Other Flesh.’ In 
this “curtained corner of existence” to 
which she and her mother withdrew over 
a long period of years—this sleepy vil- 
lage in the Austrian Tyrol—Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy found people whose life 
stories were well worth the telling. She 
tells them with the finish and art that 
are familiar in her “Diplomat’s Wife in 
Mexico” and other books. 


HE irony of “Elizabeth” is at its 

sharpest in her new book, “Ex/fia- 
tion.” Milly, the most respected and 
respectable wife in England, had sinned 
ten years before the story opens, and 
goes on sinning until her affair has 
settled down into a comfortable téte-a- 
téte with rubbers and colds the chief 
topics of conversation. She never thinks 
of her sin as black any more, but when, 
supposedly unsuspecting, her husband 
dies, he leaves his money to a “home for 


fallen women.” Thereupon, not only 
poverty, but guilt, stares Milly in the 
face. Her in-laws, the numerous Botts 
rise as One to protect their reputation, 
which includes protecting Milly from 
scandal. Milly tries to run away from 
them but the cruel turns of fate throw 
her back to make expiation in the family 
circle. No one can surpass “Elizabeth” 
in creating characters, because, with sly, 
malicious humor, she digs under the sur- 
face of conventional exteriors and shows 
up the follies and foibles of humanity. 


E have been married thirty- 

three years and she has never 
given me a dull moment,” said Disraeli 
of his wife, Mary Anne, shortly before 
her death. In “Mary Anne Disraeli,’ 
James Sykes tells the life story of this 
not unusual woman who Wwas an unusual 
wife, and the success of whose marriage 
to a man twelve years younger than 
herself was an exception to the rule. 
The book is interesting and offers en- 
tertainment and information if one has 
not too recently read André Maurois’s 


Disraeli. 
ROBABLY no American is better 


equipped to write on the history and 
nature of war in general and the Paris 
Pact in particular than Professor James 
T. Shotwell, of Columbia University. 
Not only has he been in close’ contact 
with European statesmen engaged in the 
task of reconstruction since the close of 
the war, but he is co-author of the un- 
official draft treaty that helped clarify 
the original Briand proposal. His book, 
“War as an Instrument of National 
Policy,’ with the subtitle “And Its 
Renunciation in the Pact of Paris,’’ is 
authoritative in its field and belongs to 
the library of all those who are follow- 
ing or influencing the development of 
the peace policies of the United States. 
Angels and Earthly 
New York, 1929. $2.50. 
Cavender’s House: Macmillan, New York, 
1929. $2.00. 
Mary Anne Disraeli: Appleton, New York 
1929. $2.50. 
Other Ways and Other Flesh: Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1929. $2.00. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York, 





Creatures: Knopf 


Expiation: 
1929. $2.50. 

The Psychology of the Adolescent: Apple- 
ton, New York, 1928. $2.50. 

War as an Instrument of National Policy: 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1928, $3.50. 
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Mrs. Hepburn 
(Continued from page 11) 


public spiritedness repeating the impulse 
toward public betterment. 

Mrs. Hepburn prepared for college in 
the public school of Montpelier, graduat- 
ing with honors at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1886. (It was later that she 
‘ook postgraduate work at Barnard.) 
In 1887 she married Mr. Hepburn, for 
many years president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and descendant of an old 
Connecticut family. 

My first glimpse of his widow was in 
the lounge of the New York City Pan- 
hellenic, whose headquarters are in the 
skyscraping hotel for college women its 
desire for a clubhouse originally in- 
spired. I was the only occupant of the 
room, late one afternoon, when in hur- 
ried a woman of medium build, white 
hair, the look of the eagle in her search- 
ing blue eye. She had a water pitcher 
in her hand, and was unmistakably mut- 
tering. In a minute the muttering be- 
came more distinguishable. The tones 
were soft, the accents cultivated. 

“No, I won't,” she was saying. “No, 
I won’t. I simply will not bring them 
plants if they won’t take the trouble to 
water them.” She hurried from pot to 
pot of marguerites stationed about the 
room, eyed me suspiciously, half hoping, 
I believe, to pin a guilty secretary or 
other responsible person, on the spot. 
Then she took a chance shot, anyway. 

“There is no use in bringing flowers 
all the way from the country,” she re- 
peated to me, directly, “if they aren't 
going to take care of them! Is there?” 

Meekly I disclaimed custody of the 
marguerites. It was as good an intro- 
duction as any, for the next time we met 
we spoke. Not long afterward Mrs. 
Hepburn disclosed her intense interest 
in women’s financial advancement. I 
asked her what had induced her to accept 
the leadership of financing Panhellenic 
House. 

“IT wanted to show that women can 
make good in Big Business,” was her 
reply. ‘Not, mind you, that I am assum- 
ing this is the first time women have 
made good in Big Business. But every 
tmz they do it, more of them should 
be led to increased confidence in their 
possibilities. 

“They are timid. They won't make 
decisions because they know they are not 
sure of their ground in financial mat- 
There is no reason in the world 
women, who are normally intelli- 
should not learn to administer 
their own business affairs both profitably 
and wisely. But until they have learned, 
they should certainly not dispense with 
safeguards in the form of counsel that 


ters. 
why 


gent, 


s of proven value.” 

“Seek information’’—that is her slo- 
gan. ‘Information about the funda- 
mental principles of trading and invest- 
ing and all their processes. Information 
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Once upon a time man proclaimed 


A N illustrated 


booklet describ- 
ing the voting 
machine will be 


ent on request. 


Address 
Dept. W’-10 


that woman’s place was “in the home” and for 


many years it was accepted. 


But today, more than ever, woman has become 
recognized in both business and civic affairs. In 
many communities the really progressive spirits 


are far-thinking women. 


That is why women, individually and collec- 
tively, welcome the voting machine. To them 
its good features are instantly discernible. They 
recognize its superiority over the old-fashioned 


and unsatisfactory paper ballot system. 


In scores of communities women have sponsored 
voting machines and obtained their installation, 
thereby making for efficiency and economy at 


elections. 














AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINE CORPORATION 


JAMESTOWN 
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Vacation Joys 


Summer days are coming 
With hours full of joy. 
Outdoor sports and. pastimes 
Call each girl and boy. 
Tennis courts and beaches 
Sailboats and canoes, 
Your feet will gladly serve you 
If you wear proper shoes. 
Stylish shoes that fit well 
With comfort may be worn, 
Nothing to mai your pleasure 


If they're from PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome foot tls 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 




















WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Transient Rooms, Day $2.50 tc $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.50 to $6.00 

ALSO WEEKLY RATES 











SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 

Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two Year 
Diploma Course begins September 18. Ex- 
cellent positions open to graduates. Short 
Summer Course, Aug. 1 to 29. Address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director, Box 
AG, Ambler, Pa. 











———oooOooOr, 
HOTEL 
Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 


$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 
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as to the character, soundness and poten- 
tiality of investments that appeal to one. 
Women should check up on their invest- 
ments, the status of the companies in- 
volved, the real value of the products 
they represent, and determine the ques- 
tion of increasing future demand. ‘This 
information is to be had for the asking, 
from the banks, trust companies, and 
other organizations specializing in this 
subject. Successful business isn’t just a 
matter of dealing with a broker across 
a desk, and watching the rise and fall of 
the market in the newspapers! 

“Knowing what you are about—that 
is the foundation-stone of lucrative 
property. 

‘Let women ask for information from 
men, but not advice. Men are reluctant 
to advise women, because it implies re- 
sponsibility for a race of beings they 
consider dependent and at a disadvan- 
tage. The result, in a great many cases, 
is that the suggestions are constrained 
and ultra-cautious, where the advisers 
are honest; and dangerous where they 
are weak in judgment, or irresponsible. 
A woman’s reputation for being a bad 
loser is against her. But I have seen 
men who were also bad losers.” 

“What do you consider one of the 
outstanding weaknesses of women in 
doing business?” I asked Mrs. Hepburn. 

“Failure to determine essentials, and 
go atter them,” was the instant reply. 
“They potter too much with extraneous 
matter and lose valuable time.” 

In the case of Panhellenic House (the 
story of which was told in the January 
Journal), she was the navigator, and 
approximately fifteen hundred college 
women from all parts of the United 
States put their faith in her skippership. 
While the enterprise was negotiated 
with the funds of college women and, 
for the most part, the aid of their sup- 
port, they acknowledge that the present 
undertaking, much more ambitious than 
they had dreamed, could not have been 
realized without their pilot. 

Six years went into the direct planning 
and money-raising for the building, but 
not a single paid promoter. There were 
no stunts, no exploitations, no widely 
advertised drives. The house cost $1,- 
630,000 and is assessed at $1,375,000— 
as prices go, not an extravagant outlay. 

“The women sent out 2,500 letters,” 
said Mrs. Hepburn. “A thousand girls 
answered, with ten dollars each. Then 
they issued $100,000 worth of common 
stock divided equally among eighteen 
fraternities, each fraternity taking 112 
shares at $50 a share. This stock was 
sold to people all over the country, 
chapters and individuals.” 

Later the common stock was increased 
to $200,000, and $400,000 of preferred 
stock was issued at six per cent. 

Mrs. Hepburn showed her “common 
sense” in the choice of a location. “If 
you build on a side street,” she said, “you 
are limited to sixteen stories. If you 
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build on a wide street, you can y0 
higher.” So the Panhellenic House As- 
sociation decided on a site at the north- 
east corner of First Avenue and Forty- 
ninth Street, which was on a wide 
avenue and allowed them to build 
twenty-six stories. Under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. John Mead 
Howells, ground was broken in the fal! 
of 1927, and the hotel opened for busi- 
ness early in October, 1928. 

Business is flourishing. The house is 
more than three-quarters filled, has been 
busy all season with entertainments of 
various kinds, and is doing a good tran- 
sient business. 

Before the site of Panhellenic House 
was even thought of, Mrs. Hepburn 
lived in an apartment on Park Avenue in 
the Sixties. From her living-room win- 
dow she can now look across the roof- 
tops in a diagonal line to First Avenue 
and Forty-ninth Street. A Greek shatt 
rises erect, tapering, against the sky and 
the soft, blurred map of Brooklyn. She 
has a right to be proud of that shaft! 


Why the Harem? 


(Continued from page 7) 


band ?—which, he will argue, is more 
derogatory to self-respect than the pos- 
sible presence of another woman. The 
Arab woman is the sought-after, he wil! 
tell you, never the seeker. And when 
one engages a Mussulman in argument 
on the subject, it invariably finishes o1 
these lines: 

“But is it not true that in England 
you have two more million women than 
men? Women who are obliged to 
work?” 

“Not obliged to, many of them—they 
like having their own professions. Thei: 
ambitions are as wide and their capabill- 
ties as great as those of our men.” 

“It may be so. But the ambitions of 
our women and their capabilities are not 
so great as those of men. What would 
those do who are numerically in excess 
if they had no men to support them?” 

“Their capabilities would develop— 
with time, and education.” 

“Long may it be before they need 
those capabilities, Jnsh’ Allah! Madame, 
there is one thing that is never denied 
to rich or poor woman, ugly or beauti- 
ful, shapely or deformed, in our retro- 
grade land—perhaps something that 
your Western ‘bachelor girls’ have not 
willingly given up. Have you not heard 
the phrase of our great Mohammed? 
‘Paradise is at the feet of the mothers ?’ 

That is his first and last word of im- 
portance on the subject, his final defense 
of polygamy and his verbal blow at ou: 
civilization. The Nordic races under- 
estimate the importance of the surplus 
woman problem, the Latin appreciate it 
better, but are equally helpless in finding 
a remedy. The Mussulman has found 
a solution which may shock our sus 
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ceptibilities, but which is a_ solution. 
And that is why the Arab sets his face 
nst the Westernization and conse- 
quent emancipation of his women, which 
vould only result, he believes, in the 
reation of a useless and profoundly un- 
happy minority. 


‘ 
ape 


Washington 


(Continued from page 13) 


ecent official protest against French re- 
striction on imported American motion 
picture films is but one of numerous pro- 
tests which we have not hesitated to 
make when the trade policy of a foreign 
nation menaced the great foreign trade 
of America? 

In all this tariff imbroglio—amusing, 
tragic, ridiculous at times, but always 
tremendously important—there stands 
out prominently the figure of the awk- 
ward, undramatic, mild-voiced Republi- 
can Pillar par excellence—Reed Smoot, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Now Mr. Smoot is the sort of 
man who is not made to stand out. He 
much prefers to be let alone and to be 
n the background. He would confine 
his remarks on the Senate floor to recita- 
tions of long columns of statistics, to in- 
tricate problems of government revenue 
and finance. Try to engage him in de- 
bate on general principles, and he is 
pathetically inept at defending himself. 
Pat Harrison, without whose barbed wit 
the Senate would be a much duller place 
than it is, and Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader, can sink their sharpest 
arrows in him and he only wriggles and 
looks as if he wanted to be somewhere 
Cise. 

But it is hard to make him out the 
deliberate villain, because his almost holy 
fervor for high tariff rates springs from 
honest conviction that high rates are 
right, good and proper for the nation. 
His personal honesty is recognized. But 
he inevitably embodies the whole idea of 
the high protective tariff, and as such 
the Harrisons and Robinsons center their 
attacks on him. 

He got a large dose of it recently. 

“The Senator from Utah,” shouted 
Senator Robinson, “‘is in favor of gen- 
eral tariff revision. Farmers can neither 
be seen or heard in the scramble over 
the tariff program.” This could not be 
answered by statistics, so, the Senator 
‘rom Utah only mumbled something un- 
intelligible and shook his head. 

“Aha, the Senator shakes his head,” 
noted Senator Robinson, ‘“‘but you must 
all realize that in the House bill little 
consideration has been given to the farm 
producers, and the country now looks to 
the greater farmer from Utah, who has 
tarmed the farmers so repeatedly for the 
last twenty years for relief through tariff 
legislation.” 

Obviously that called for a reply. 
The charge of farming the farmer 
against me is uncalled for, and I want 





to say it is a mistake,” came the mild 
protest, in a voice so low that Senator 
Robinson asked him to repeat it. “I 
am not one of those who have been try- 
ing to farm the farmer.” He spoke with 
the pained air of one saying, “Go as far 
as you like but leave me out of this.” 
To the charge that he has dominated 
tariff legislation for twenty years, Mr. 
Smoot modestly pointed out that he had 
no more than his own vote in the 
committee. 

Holding no brief for Senator Smoot’s 
tariff views, his opponents must in fair- 
ness admit that if he “dominates” tariff 
legislation it is because he knows more 
about it, and works very much harder 
over the dull and intricate business, 
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than other man on Capitol 
Hill. 

He could immediately produce from 
the neat shelves of his mind, if called 
upon by Senator Robinson, the fact that 
the United States imported seventy mil- 
lion pounds of licorice root and 87,000 
pounds of buchu leaves in 1927 and the 
reasons why these products have been 
added to the free list in the new bill. 
He would probably know what ‘‘mungo 
and flocks” and ‘‘carbonized noils” 
meant in the wool schedule, and that 
Kwantung is the source of our soya-bean 
oil imports. But accuse him of “farm- 
ing the farmer” and he can only say 
“Oh, no, sir, you are mistaken.” 
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DO YOU 
STRAIGHTEN 
THEIR TIES— 


and send them forth with “Now, 
have a good time and tell me all 
about it”? Then, you retire to your 
room to wait countless ages until 
‘they’ return? Why not change 
roles ?—and be the one who is 
told “you're simply ravishing” 
as you sail forth to new social 
conquests. 


The first step to the new role is 
to Europe on a White Star, Red 
Star or Atlantic Transport liner. 
For, these are the ships that are 
women-wise. The stewardesses 
seem to sense just how much ser- 
vice you crave—the food is just 
different enough—the social 
functions are varied and interest- 
ing—and, there’s plenty of time 
for rest. 


Paris... London... or all Europe 
at the end of the journey where 
new costumes...new life...new 
associations ... . change you and 
your point of view, until you're 
“simply ravishing.” You'll be de- 
lighted with your trip on the 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka — in 
fact, with any of our steamers. 
There are rates for every purse 
and plan. 


For full information,address No.1 Broad- 
way, New York, our offices elsewhere or 
any authorized steamship agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
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“And She Lived Happily 
Ever After’ is a most in- 
terestinglittle booklet 
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bids for construction of five of the fit- 
teen cruisers authorized by the last Con- 
gress, while President Hoover comes out 
for a program of naval reduction by in- 
ternational agreement which it is hoped 
may reach a sufficiently definite stage to 
affect the preparation of the next naval 
budget in August, and we look forward 
to the Washington visit of Ramsay 
MacDonald, British Prime Minister, to 
talk over face to face with President 
Hoover the many angles of British- 
American relations. 


The World Traveler 
(Continued from page 19) 


League are aided. So far as possible, 
serious visitors are assisted in attending 
appropriate League commissions and 
committees. Opportunity likewise is 
given those who come in September to 
attend sessions of the Assembly, but such 
visitors should remember that at least 
a week’s stay is advisable, for attendance 
during the opening days is, of course, at 
a premium. 

The Geneva Institute of International 
Relations represents one of the most sig- 
nificant endeavors to understand world 
affairs available during the European 
summer season. It is backed by the 
British League of Nations Union, the 
American League of Nations Associa- 
tion and the American Committee. The 
fact that the proceedings are held with- 
in the Secretariat itself, testifies to the 
eminent position the Institute occupies. 
The work of the League of Nations and 
its related organ is expounded by lec- 
turers drawn from the Secretariat ; while 
world problems are treated by authori- 
ties on both sides of the Atlantic. In- 
stitute registration should be attended 
to well in advance, either through the 
League of Nations Association, New 
York, or the American Committee in 
Geneva. The course fee is $10 for the 
sessions, which are supplemented by vis- 
its to nearby places of interest at a slight 
additional cost. 

Those desirous of a more leisurely pic- 
ture of world organization, can combine 
the Institute with the extended work 
of the Geneva School of International 
Studies, which offers its fortnightly 
course units at a very low fee. The 
tuition is approximately $10, for the 
preparatory work. This gives four 
courses, each dealing principally with the 
culture and institutions of individual 
countries and the working of the League. 
The advanced course, for which a full 
eight-week attendance with a knowledge 
of English and French is required, costs 
$50. This is a lecture course, with 
specialists drawn from various fields and 
nationalities, supplemented by discus- 
sions by the group. The daily Assembly 
talks of the Director, Dr. Alfred Zim- 
mern, are held each morning during 
the September meeting, at a small fee. 

International congresses, exhibitions, 
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THE Woman’s JouRNal 
and fairs, too, have their place in the 
itinerary of the world-minded traveler. 
Spain, of course, stands out this year 
with her fairs at Barcelona and Seville. 
There are other exhibitions, however, 
which have a cosmopolitan interest— 
Berlin is host to a World Advertising 
Exhibition during August. Possibly the 
calendar of world conferences holds 
its diverse interests half a dozen pros- 
pects for one interested in education, 
religious work or women’s organizations, 
this summer and fall—as the reader can 
see by glancing at the list on page 19 
(beginning with July), which however 
by no means exhausts the number. 
Probably a significant line should be 
drawn between the general seeker after 
international facts and the undergradu- 
ate student. Here, as we are told of 
other things, youth will be served. The 
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| Mi Forbes-Robertson tele wishes to let 
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tween end of July and late September Two | 
rooms (2 beds), Kitchen, bath, linen and 
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Do You Know 


what the legal phrase “Disabilities 
of a Married Woman” means? 
That in many states of the United 
States it means married women, in 
the same way as criminals, chil- 
dren, and the insane, are limited 
in their right to contract? 

DO YOU KNOW how married 
women’s property rights are re- 
stricted—how inheritance laws dis- 
criminate against women—how in- 
secure are the rights of mothers 
to their children? 

DO YOU KNOW that in some 
states the wife’s earnings may be 
the husband’s property—that the 
burden of illegitimate parenthood 
rests upon the mother—that we 
have a double legal set of morals 
—that women are denied the right 
to sit on juries—that women in 
industry are prevented by law 
from competing on equal terms 
with men in earning their liveli- 
hood? 


For further information apply to 
NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE 


National Woman’s 
Party 
542 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Subscribe to EQUAL RIGHTS, 


official organ of the Woman’s Party 
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richness of opportunities now open to 








American students to learn about world 
lite augurs well for the new generation. 
From “white collar steerage,” which is 
really nothing more than living the sim- 
ple life amidst Atlantic liner luxury, to 
student hostels and centers in Old World 
university towns, there are facilities 
everywhere at hand for the serious- 
minded who would pass by “‘jazz’’ tour- 
ing. Over a hundred “holiday courses” 
are scattered from one end of Europe to 
the other. Work in international af- 
fairs is featured in certain centers. For 
example, the Hague is the seat of the 
Academy of International Law. _ Its 
two sessions, covering July and August, 
deal exclusively with the legal problems 
ot nations. Broader in interest, the Uni- 
versity of Vienna offers in September a 
survey of the legal, economic and intel- 
lectual relations of the nations; the In- 
ternational People’s College at Hel- 
singor, Denmark, presents lectures on in- 
ternational relations. Besides, there are 
numerous conferences for young people, 
such as shown in the calendar. 


Travel Aids 
In these days of organized activity, 
there are several sources of information 
which can be of great assistance to wan- 
derers with a purpose abroad. 
The best approach to Geneva and its 





world organizations is through the 
League of Nations Association, 6 East 





SWITZERLAND 


Eternal Grandeur... Ancient Traditions 
Modern Luxuries 


EEL for once the keenest thrill of living. . . 
Switzerland fascinates you . . . enriches you 
Its beauty enthralls . . . grandeur and 
tenderness mingled . . . Its contrasts enchant you 
palm and fig trees nestling at the foot of 
eternal snows . . . Its gayeties delight you 
with every sport for your entertainment . . ._ Bril- 
liant activities at the famous resorts where so many 
smart Europeans gather . . . And its comfort, its 
hospitality are traditional . . . Marvellous electrified 
railroads to take you wherever you want to go 
Luxurious hotels to welcome you wherever you want 


to stay . . . Make all your arrangements on this 
side . . . we can plan every detail. Then go to 
Switzerland . . . for one incomparable summer. 


Swiss Federal Railroad 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















39th Street, New York. 











Concise information as to summer 
courses can be secured from Holiday 
Courses In Europe, 1929, compiled by 
the League of Nations Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. This, as well 
as other League publications, can be pro- 
cured from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston—the 
price, in this case, being fifty cents. 

Others than students in the formal 
academic sense of the word might find a 
small handbook compiled by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Students val- 
uable. No American undergraduate 
should attempt to “do” Europe, how- 
ever, without The Intelligent Student's 
Guide to Europe. Contact with the 
National Student Federation of Amer- 
ica, 218 Madison Avenue, New York, 
which sells the guide (fifty cents), will 
prove valuable. 

Other persons concerned with educa- 
tion will find that the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, can be of great serv- 
ice. Through its world contacts, the 
whole of the extensive organization of 
university and other educational inter- 
ests can be opened to view. 

Even from so brief a survey there can 
be no doubt that facilities for developing 
world-mindedness are available, in con- 
stantly increasing abundance and power. 
lo their influence we may look for the 
turtherance of such public opinion as 
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A hotel of distinction, built 
; by college women for women 
of refinement who require the 
best living conditions at rea- 
sonable rates. 


All outside rooms with light 
and sunshine, balconies, roof 
garden, solarium with vita- 
glass on _ twenty-sixth floor 
commanding a thrilling view 
of East river and the city of 
New York. 


3eautiful ballroom, rooms of 
various sizes for social func- 
tions with interesting modern 
decoration, at attractive prices. 
\ restaurant open to the pub- 
lic with an unexcelled cuisine. 


i i] " Wt For rates apply to 

















MarGaret CHATFIELD, 
Manager 


Ideal for the Summer. Mrs. A. Barton HePsurn, 


Delightful river breezes Chairman of Board 
on the warmest day 











will mean peace among the nations. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


HIS number, we may say with no 

fear of successful contradiction, has 
been produced in the sweat of our 
brows. *%* So far, the weather ma- 
chine, that greatest invention since the 
airplane, has not been installed in our 
ofice *#%&* and we haven't had time 
to go to the chilled movies. 
Pretty soon, we suppose, the chief dif- 
ference between a rich man and a 
poor one will be the rich man’s power 
—not to go to good weather, but to 
pay for it at home. #%#** We'd like to 
live long enough to make a disrespect- 
ful gesture at a New York August 
from our own apartment. *#* The 
heat has done things to our Esteemed 
Associate, we fear. *#%#* One hot 
night, when the fire engines had been 
clanging several times in our neigh- 
borhood, she opined that the fire com- 
panies were out riding to cool off. 
We've grown altogether used to the 
visibility of women’s legs, of course. 
In fact, we thoroughly like it, within 
reason. But we are conscious of our 
mature years when we see pictures of 
female royalty these days. 
Youngsters, born and brought up since 
the leg revelation became general, get 
no shock from a sight of royal stock- 
ings up to the knee, but it gives us a 
pang, and we appreciate deeply the 
conservatism of good Queen Mary of 
England, who still acknowledges noth- 
ing above ankles. ##** A queen, on 
her throne, with her long chiffon- 
weights crossed for all to see—no, it 
is too much. #** There's some terrible 
treason to arithmetic going on, and we 
haven’t quite got at the bottom of it. 
But we judge that the sacredness of 
3.1416 is threatened—3.1416, the only 
figure in all higher mathematics that 
we firmly hold in memory, though just 
how high it is we aren’t sure. 
The idea seems to be that “short meth- 
ods” are all wrong, and _ hereafter 
young folks must understand w/y they 
are doing what they do. As if it 
weren't enough to have to do them! 
i Out of a tortured school past, we 
protest—the “shorter” arithmetic is, the 
better! #%* Our office presents an in- 
teresting sight these warm days. 
One of our advertisers sells a thin, sim- 
ple frock that is so popular it has be- 
come almost a Journal uniform, varying 
only in color, red, green and blue. #%** 
We have an idea of all going to his 
store some day in complimentary 
parade. #%* And now comes vacation 
again, and our teacher friends hying 
themselves to Europe or the great open 
spaces for long periods. #%* Still, they 
do work hard, even though their efforts 
are not always appreciated. ##* For 
instance, when young Emily went home 
from her first day at school her mother 
asked, “Well, darling, and what did 
you learn?” “Nuffin’,” sighed 
Emily, hopelessly. “I’ve got to go 
back tomorrow.” Outside our 
windows a large red tank is being 
hoisted skyward daily—story by story, 
as a building rises to the clangor of 
deafening steel riveting. *#** Yet 
there exists an electric welding process, 
we are told, which is blissfully sound- 
less. 4% So we asked the Building 
Commission how come. #%#** And they 
said the Building Code doesn’t recog- 
nize electric welding. #* So that is 
that. #** Can anyone say how to 
speed up Building Codes? 
Prompt action would be appreciated. 
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WitH Ovr READERS 


Here is the first response on “The Casv of 
Mrs. Willebrandt.” More to come? The ques- 
tion is well worth discussion. 


READ everything that Mrs. Emily Newell 

Blair writes with the greatest interest, and 
usually agree with her, for I am also a 
Democrat. But I disagree violently with 
parts of her article on “The Case of Mrs. 
Willebrandt” in your June issue. 

I should think that Mrs. Willebrandt's ap- 
peal to the conference of Methodist minis- 
ters would “stick in’ Walter Lippmann’s 
“craw”! It sticks in mine! I am not a Roman 
Catholic, but I am a descendant of one of the 
framers of the Constitution. 

I have repeatedly heard my Protestant 
friends complain that the priests in their 
cities tell their congregations how to vote. 
It seems to me that it is just as bad (or 
worse) for a Methodist, or a Baptist, or a 
Presbyterian minister to tell their congrega- 
tions how to vote. 

I object strongly to having the clergy tell 
their parishioners to vote for or against birth 
control, or prohibition, or peace. I do object 
to having a Church lobby, even for peace. 

I think that the Church should, by the 
teaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ, make 
truth so clear and justice and morality and 
peace so desirable, that its members would 
just naturally go out for peace and morality 
and justice. 

It is perfectly proper for organizations like 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union— 
of all creeds—to lobby for prohibition if they 
want to (although I don’t consider prohibi- 
tion “temperance”’)—that is their province. 

It may be considered archaic to quote the 
XXXLX Articles, but it certainly seems to 
me that the Protestants would do better to 
consider the Church “—a congregation of 
faithful men in which the pure Word of 
God is preached, and the Sacraments duly 
administered—” rather than as a_ political 
lobby. 

I do not pretend to be a “clear thinker,” 
but I do not see why “letting your Church 
contro] your actions as a citizen” does not 
lead directly to “asking that the Government 
be used to help your Church.” The Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, for example. 

I had the honor and satisfaction of being 
an “also ran” at the tail of a ticket headed 
by Gov. Smith, and of ‘helping Rhode Island 
to live up to her heritage of religious liberty 
handed down from her founder, Roger 
Williams. RuTH Parks. 

Little Compton, R. I. 


Are we helpful? This reader says so. 

AM highly pleased with the “Calendar” 

in the World News About Women. Just be- 
fore I left home a friend asked me to 
find out when the International Nurses Con- 
vention was to be held in Montreal. “One 
moment, please,” said I, fishing for the last 
Journal—and then to her surprise I gave her 
the desired dates. 

The people I showed the magazine to up 
there were not only surprised that such a 
magazine existed but that such women as it 
described existed. sz. 
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